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SCHOOLS^PLANNED FOR THE COMMUNITY 

Consistent with the fundamental concept that schools are to be desig^ 
to sCTve the educational program structured to satisfy the spedrc 
of their respective communities and in accord with the basic meme of 
the Forty Third Annual Meeting of the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, the Proceedings of the 1960 Annua^ Meeting is appropriately 
entided **Schools“~Planned For The Community. 

The National Councfl also takes this opportunity to recognize the 
fine work of the School-of-the-Month Committee under the direction of 
Aaron Cohodes of Nation's Schools which cosponsored the project with 

Nationftl Council on Svlioolhousc Construction. 

Selected photographs of Schools-of-the-Month of 1966 are incor^ra^ 
in this publication through the courtesy of the architects responsible for 

their design. 

To the hundreds who contributed to the success of the Forty Third 
Annual Meeting, to the thousands who daily dedicate their lives to the 
planning of be^ educatioiial facilities and to those who have made 
possible “Schools— Planned for the Community” this pubUcation is thought- 
fully presented. 

Kenneth R. Widdall 
Editor 
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FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
A. L. Beck, Freeider»l-~^reMing 



TO BUILD: PAST, PRESENT, 

AND FUTURE TENSE 

DR. CHESTER D. BABCOCK 

Assistant State Superintendent of PuhUc InstrucUon 
Olympia, Washington 

I have chosen for my topic today the very simple but direct tide, *To 
Build: Fast, Present, and Future Tense.” We have built; we are building; 
we will build. The schools we build in each generation are a reflection 
of the educational philosophy of that day. They represented in the past 
and the>’ represent today the application of instructional dieoryr and the 
research evidence which supports it. But the problem is that when we 
build a school, with its 50-year life span, we must not only meet todays 
needs, we must al.so build on the basis of educational spedhi^tions which 
reflect our unproven hypotheses concerning needs, ten, twenty, thirty, or 
forty years from now. 

One of the reasons 1 have become so interested in such groups as School 
Construction System Development is that it seems to me they have faced 
this problem of future needs realistically. If T can be pardoned for over- 
simplification, and if 1 am interpreting their point of view correcdy, the 
ystems development people are saying in effect, “We don’t knov/ what 
the hell the future holds, so let’s plan structures with an inherent flexi- 
bility which can be changed and modified and adapted to any emerging 
need.” Perhaps in the long nm this is the only reliable solution. But let’s 
not overlook the fact there is danger of becoming so “inflexibly flexible” 
that we disregard today’s needs. 

Let me say immediately that in discussing school building planning 
we are, of course, concerned with certain elements of design and con- 
struction which schools have in conunon with industrial and business de- 
velopments. The importance of such factors as adequate lighting and heat- 
ing, controlled ventilation, sanitary facilities, and above all, safety pro- 
visions and equipment are generally recognized. These factors fall within 
the purview of the various engineering bran<^es, and it would be pre- 
sumptuous of me to make recommendations — except to stress that each 
of these factors plays an important part in crsating die kinds of learning 
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environment to today’s school, or to use a more descriptive temi) 

today’s learning center. These aspects of the building program I will not 
attempt to discuss. 

But let’s look backward for a moment— to where we have been. This 
is a school. (Film shown) It was built some 50 years ago to r^lace an 
older building which in turn had stood for nearly ^ years. 

In the early 1920’s it had an average daily attendance of about 45. 
It housed ei^t graoes — ^four in one room, and four in the odier. Pupils 
were carefully grouped— the big ones to fit Ae big seats in Ae rear, the 
mnallur ones in Ae smaller seats toward the front. And Ais is about as 
sound a basis as many of Aose commonly in ilpe today! The people in Ae 
community called it Ae ’’schooAouse’*— never a "Adlity’*! 

Let me describe Ae floor plan: Two dassrooms, a doak room, and a 
Ubrary on Ae upper levd. Three walls in eadi classroom were equipped 
wiA dialkboards, known in Aat unenlightened day at ’’bladAoards. 
Each room contained 30 desks, screwed down to Ae floor in neat rows, 
and just far enough apart to accommodate Ae janitor/teadiing-principal’s 
broom. 

On Ae lower levd was a furnace room and a coal bin, ranged along- 
side Ae "auditorium’* which had a stage and dressing room at one end. 
It was also equipped wiA four work benches because all the boys, grades 
1 through 8, had "manual traininff every Friday afternoon, while all Ae 
girls had "sewing." 

Twenty paces from Ae back door, it seemed farAer when Ae snow 
was deep, were two smaller buildings, one marked "Boys” and Ae oAer 
"Girls." Only two boys or two girls could "leave Ae room” at any one 
time because of certain limitations of Ae facilities, which at Aat point 
in time were unsdfconsciously called "privies.” 

This is typical of Ae schools we built I am sure that I can find almost 
exact replicas in nearly every one of your states. And so can you. In Act, 
several of you whispered names for Ae sdiool— and all of you were wrong! 
It is Ae old Valley Chapel School some five miles souA of Ae Whitman 
Mission and now a part of Ae Walla Walla School District in our State 
of Washington. The cost, incidentally, was 11.19 per square foot! 

This old building, of course, is now closed — absorbed by consoli- 
dation. A modem Aesel bus carried Ac cMdren to and from an urban 
school. And on Ae old playground and out in "center field” a small herd 
of Angus graze and difw Aeir cuds, blissfully unaware of Ae changes 
! 3 videnced by Aeir presence. 

Times change! During Aese past 50 years, Ae exterior appearance of 
our school buildings has changed greatly. The de^ well and hand pump 
have been replaced by sanitary drinking foimtains. We have moved Ae 
"ouAouses” indoors. The stable— so characteristic of rural schools a half- 
century ago— has been replaced by a black-topped parking Vt 

But realistically (wiA, of course, outstanding exceptions), I wonder 
if Ae instructional areas— Ae classrooms — ^Ae heart of the faettity, have 
not remained virtually unchanged. And in many instances, in my opinion. 



tiie changes we have made have detracted £rom, rather than added to, die 
utility of die classroom as a study center. We have lessened chalkboard 

* space, reduced bulletin board and display areas, and limited storage focilitief 
in order to keep in step widi die current trend toward glass walls. We 
do this, we usually say, in <Mrder to have adequate light— even when artificial 
light can be more effectively controlled to meet pupil needs. And we furdier 
complicate die problem ^ making die classroom a good instructional 
center by spreading die rooms out around courtyards and play areas widi 
aU of die resulting distractions. 

Let me make a few general comments— assumptions, if you prefer— 

* pertaining to die sdiool bidlity as it relates to die to^ community of 
whidi it is an integral part: 

In my opinion, die over-all appearance of die sdiool must set a hi(^ 

* aesdietic stuidard for die community as a whole and dwuld be conilst0nt 

with the architectural derigne characteriatic of the comnmntty and fhe 
region. Across Canal Streot, in the dd French Quarter in New Orleans, 
some of the older buildings — nearly twn centuries old— are being replaced. 
Time is taking its toll. New b’r'.Ji».*i» *oc**t new needs are \ <dng cr>o- 
strurted — ^modern motds for .^sample. Yet ine '.It iracteristic .^vor of die 
community is being maintfined. As I undersri.'id it, plans must be sub- 
mitted to an ardiitectiir;a committee to make certain diat die exteriors 
are completely haruioniout widi dieir surroundings. And weD-plaimed 
residential devdopment, or even a shopping center, follows die same gen- 
eral practice. Residential areas in New England look very dubrent from 
diose in Soudiem California or in die Fhcific Nordiwest And a devdop- 
ment in Florida is quite unlike one in Midiigan or W'isconsin. Our diversity 
is an component of die ridmen of our cultural heritage. But all 

too often, community sdiools could be traded end <me would hardly notice 
die difference. We seem to specialize in look-alikes." 

I personally cannot become too concerned about die shape of a dass- 
room or duster of dassrooms. A few wedcs ago diere came to my desk a 
litde magazine. Educational Equipment and MaterUda (Spring issue, 1066) . 
Quite by aoddent I opened it at page 34, and diere I read, "Bodi 'Blank' 
and l)li^* hi|^ sdiools depart from most sdiook built in recent years by 
boasting extra-wide hallways widi hexagonal, circular, and odd-shiqied 
duster dassrooms instead of square or redangular rooms." And diec in 
the next paragraph this was eqilained: "Classrooms are grouped in odd- 
* shaped dusters according to the subjects tiuj^t in diem. Industrial and 

technical classrooms form an arc; business education and madiematics rooms 
are grouped in a trian^; social sdfince andi language arts dassrooms form 
a recUu^ (signifying foese classes are for 'squares,' I suppose); and die 
sdence labs fill a dkmond-shaped space," (symbolizing, I presume, die 
predousness currently attributed to diese subjects). But at any rate, Td like 
to see someone justify that arrangement on die basis of educational spedfi- 
cationsl 

It would seem to me that as we contemplate building for the future — 
as we devdop educatkmal specifications we muet face retdiatiedOy thoae 
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trends and needs which are dready apparent — where no crystal ball is 
needed. And I stress this because in the building plans which come into 
our office week after wedc, many of t'^ese obvious trends are being dis- 
regarded. Let me present for your consideration a half dozen or so of 
these current needs and trends-— all of whidi have distinct significance in 
building planning: 

1. School plants wiU be used on a year-around basis. No longer will 
school be in session only "after the crops are in" and until time for "spring 
planting." With roughly two-thirds of our total population living in urban 
areas and with limited opportunities for youth employment, there is no 
basis in logic for the traditional 180-day s^ool year any more than tihere 
is for dm traditional 180-day teadier’s contract. Already we can see diis 
need being recognized. Many Title I proposals (P.L. 80-10) provided 
summer educational ptcgrams for the culturally and economically de- 
prived. Several of the programs under the Economic Opportonity Act, 
in effect, extend the school year. Programs for adult illiterates and for 
children of migratory workers disregard the traditional 180 days of the 
educational establishment. 

2. Schools wM be open and in use around the clock, six days per week. 
The explosion of knowledge; our ever«ccelerating rate of technological 
change; the necessity for continuing education to meet the demands of 
industry, business, commerce end agriculture all indicate our schools of 
the future will have to operate at least two full shifts. We are already 
entering a p'dod when windows will shine with li^t far into the ni^t 
instead of looking like a deserted factory at 4:00 p.m. The reason for 
ffiis extension of the school day is obvious — it points directly to die hmt 
diat: 

3. T^e school wiU serve a broader age spatr-^from nursery school 
ihroud^ the aduU years. This is indicated by die success of sudi pro- 
grams u "Operation Head-Start" at one end of the continum and the 
"Manpower Training and Devdopment Act" at the other. An industrial 
arts classroom during die day is very apt to be a trade extension dassroom 
in dectronics or instrumentation diat night — and probably should be. The 
library and instructional media center will be serving the needs of tibose 
involved in continuing education. The sdence laboratory hicilides may 
well be the center for the inservice education program of locd industries. 
Art and music areas wiU be in fuU operation meeting die needs of youdi, 
young adults and, increasingly, the leisure needs of our eveivgrowfag group 
of senior citizens. 

4. There wiU be an ktereaslng MetmingUng of boys and girls in sec- 
ondary programs tradiHonaUy regarded as noncoeduceUoncd, Lei: me sug- 
gest an example where this is already easily discemable. It is estimated 
that within ten years we will be approaching the point where women will 
make up half die labor force. Many of diese will be production workers; 
many wdll be entering professions, such as engineering, formerly generally 
regained as man's domain. Already we find girls enrolled in the industrial 
arts department in such dasses as mechanical and architectural drawing. 
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Industry is de man ding an extension of such programs. If die aim of 
industrial arts is, as we say, to provide an exploratory experience and to 
acquaint students with the materials, tools, techniques, and processes of 
our modem technological society, how can ', 'e logically keep girls out 
of our industrial arts programs? Yet only last week I looked at a set of 
plans which provided no lavatory facilities for girls in a large and elaborate 
industrial arts wing. 

5. Increoiingly ihere toiU be a need for a large central facility idthin 
each school btUIdkig. It is my bdief tiiat every school — ^and certainly all 
secondary schools — should have an auditoriiun krge eoou]^ to seat at 
least half tli .* student body of a large school and the entire student body 
of a small one. I recognize that currendy die auditorium is being replaced 
by the multipurpose room — a combination lunchroom, cafeteria, play court 
in bad weaker, gymnasium, audiovisual center, meeting room for FTA 
end advisory committees, band and orchestra room, practice area for the 
after-school square dance group, etc. etc.— even an emergency kinder- 
garten classroom. Perhaps the fact that it is used in so many different ways 
indicates there is need for such a facility, but my general observation would 
be that in the attempt to make the "multipurpose” room meet such a 
variety of needs, we end up with a facility which does not really meet the 
needs of any— and most certainly it does not meet die need for an audi- 
torium. 

We all recognize that the move away from die building of audltoria 
was primarily an economic measure. We said diat widi the overcrowding 
of our schools we needed, first of all, classrooms in whidi to teach. There Is 
an assumption here which I cannot accept— diat an auditorium is any* 
the-less a teaching-learning center dian die gymnasium, the library or the 
traditional classroom. It is a frill— a luxury— only within the most con- 
servative and traditional concepts of die tasks of education and die func- 
tion of die school. If it is truly our aim to help every child— every youth — 
become a fully functioning personality, we cannot limit learning experi- 
ences to the narrow confines of a simple "teaching station.” 

It seems that today, and increasin^y in die future as die scope and 
span of public education are bitiadened, die auditorium is an imperative. 
Let me elaborate for a moment on its utility: 

First and foremost it provides a meeting fiace for the eutire etudera 
body or any major portion thereof. (You may rail such meetings "as- 
semblies” or if you are up to date in your ;jargon, "large group instructional 
periods.”) Here are a few sound kutrucHtmal reasons: 

a. To hear speakers from within and outside the ccanmunj ty as a sup- 
plement tu the total educational program— io broader^ ancl enrich 
the learning experience ivhidi the faculty and stojF canmH contribute. 

b. To stimulate and cuUioate aesthetic ititerttsts, tastes, and values. 
Yoimg people of all ages need opportunities to hear good -music— 
symphony groups, operas and operettas, folk singers, vocal groups, 
if tastes and appreciations are to be cultivated. They need to see 
good Aeater if diey are to understand drama as a portrayal of die 
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culture. The neoeisity for advances in these and related areas is 
reflected in bodi Tides I and m of the Elementiury and Secondary 
Education Act In my q;>inion, this concern at die national level 
about cultural deprivadon will have an increaaing impact upon 
education at die local levd. In our own State, Tide m proposals, 
already approved, will briig bodi music and drama groups to all 
areas. There must be adequate auditorium facilities if sudi pro* 
grams are to fulfill their purposes. 

c. To proolde group guidance. There are many facets to a good guid* 
ance program. Many of the functions can be performed in a large 
group situatimi. Se^ons dealing widi "good citize n shi p ,** "ediics 
and moral standards," "career planning," to name but a few, can 
be effectively carried on in die auditorium. 

d. To provide inspirationdl progroma— and aldiou^ I am sure some of 
you disagree with me, I suggest this widiout apology. I think that 
a well-idaimed and presented program in observance of Ckmstitution 
Day or Law Day, or in commemoration of Lincoln's or Wadiington's 
Birdiday, can provide a valuable learning experience diat is not 
possible in die dassroom or die cafeteria-multipurpose room. 

e. To provide a cetOer--<omfortdble and appropriate-^ communtty 
educational octfoitiea— FTA, League of Women Voters, Senior 
Qtizens, Litde Theatre, Community Action groups, and a host df 
others which contribute to die total educational e nte rpriee, each 
making its contribu.'on just as does die formal educatioiud in* 
sdtuticm. 

Incidentally, did you ever try to sit through a FTA meeting, for ex- 
ample, on one of diose benches attached to die folding lunchroom tables? 
It's murder! fm surprised we ever garner any community suppord 

6. There mmt be adequate epace and equipmenl for a eomprehenehe 
physical education program for aB— a developmental program firom mnseiy 
school throu^ die formative years and a fitness program for adults. And 
I am tioS referring to the interscholastic athletic program whidi is, after 
all, only a specialized program for "talented and gifted" students. I think 
die interscholastic athletic program makes a contribution u do debate^ 
dramatics, ^ee cdubs or choral groups, and I hc^ you give die adiletic 
program at least equal status with these other worthwh^ activities. Coupled 
with the physical education program we will, I believe, see increased 
<wnpbari« on the development of skills associated widi adult recreational 
activities— golf, bowling, tennis, and swimming, for example. I diiiu 
this type of program becomes a necessity as we help prepare youngsters 
for life in a technological society widi ever*increasing leisure expedally for 
service and producdcm workers. This trend is already apparent in die 
advances being made by such groups as Lifetime Sports, Inc., and die 
President's Commission on Physical Fitness. If we aooqpt diis proposition, 
dien the physical education &cility of tomorrow must be far more dian 
a regulation interscholastic basketiball court 
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7. Tht learning reeourcee eentar will incretiingly and rapidly become 
die focal point around whidi die sdiool’s activitiei udll be carried on. Re- 
search clearly indicates that we can no longer ignore the fact diat diildren, 
youth — aU of us — ^leam in different ways and diat we learn different things 
in different ways at different times. If we are concerned about individual 
differences, dien we must recognize the necessity for multisensory ap- 
proadies to learning. 

This means that die learning resources center, nuterials center, media 
center (what you name it is not important) must be easily accessible, 
planned and organized for efficient use. It must be designed to promote 
optimum use of die broad spectrum of materials — sprint and nonprint. 
It must provide facilities from books, newspapers, and periodicals, of 
course, but in addition facilities are needed for the storage, care and main- 
tenance of ffims, filmstrips, slides, fiat pictures, collections of reaHa, maps 
and globes, models and tibe tools and facilities to use diem wdD. These 
should indude viewing and listening centers forsmall groups and for indi- 
viduals, conference rooms, student workrooms widi typewriters, copying 
and duplicating machines, and comfortable, home-like reading centers. 

8. The budding of the future nuut make provMon for teachere 
facOHiei as carefully and diou^tfully planned as diose for students. There 
is, in my opinion, a completely sound rationale in support of diis contention: 

In ^e first place, die role of die teacher is rapidly dianging. The old 
idea of one teadier to thirty students housed in a box is no longer realistic. 
Today’s teacher — and increasin^y tomorrow’s teacher — is a member of a 
"team.” (I dislike diat term as much as you, but I can’t diink of a 
better one. The dictionary says a "team” when used widi reference to 
people, is "a group working or playing together as one side in a contest” 
Tm never quite certain whedier die odier side is the principal or die stu- 
dents!) But, at any rate, the teacher is one of a group of professional and 
paraprofessional or auxiliary work^, cooperating in dieir efforts to better 
meet die educational needs of thdr students. And, if diey are to work 
in diis cooperative relationship successfully, they must also have the time 
and die faclUHes to plan and prepare togedier. 

This means provision for filing and storing resource materials, adequate 
plAnning centers, a workshop for die preparation of instructional media, 
and suitable conference rooms. It also indicates die need for a com- 
fortable faculty lounge, because I am convinced that we have readied die 
point where die entire teaching and administrative staff should expect 
to put in an eight-hour day in the building — die same as professional 
workers in all odier fidds. The newer concepts relating to die role of 
die teacher necessarily involve him in group activities. No longer can 
he leave school at 3:30 or 4:00 expecting to do his planning and preparation 
at home. He is no longer a solo performer. 

9. We need claeeroome that look Uke and eeroe at learning centere, ae 
etudy centere. The majority of modem classrooms now being built repre- 
sent the 1966 stereotype widi die same degree of conformity as die dus- 
rooms in Valley Chapel a half-century ago. Why must classrooms look 
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so antiseptic and kitchen«like? How many of you-'-administraton or 
architects— would design a study for yoursdf that bears any resemblance 
to the typical modem classroom? And much of die so-called ‘‘flexible'' 
furniture is about as inflexible in terms of die individual student and hii 
comfort and convenience as man could possible contrive. Be realistici 
Aside from the bict tibat it is not screwed down to die floor, diat bl ack 
cast-iron has been rqilaced with aluminum, and die old varnished oak top 
with Formica, we are just about where wo were 50 years ago. We are 
still designing in a majority of cases in terms of group accommodation 
within die confines of what someone has termed our "ice-cube-tray fch *M>l 
design." 

Furthermore, in the design of classrooms we are all too generally dis- 
regarding rdiable research this is available. Let me be specific and use 
die kindergarten as an example. Will you accqit this assumption as a 
starting point? The physical, psychological, social and intellectual needs 
of the five-year-old ought to dictate the space, the arrangement, the equip- 
ment, and the facilities to be provided in the l^dergarten. This 
is supported by research data indicating that the physical facilities, to a 
surprising extent, control the adjustment of children to the school, to their 
associates, to the activities, and of great importance to the achievement 
of the intellectual tasks. But what is happening in schools being 
at this very moment? 

We ding to the traditional notion that kindergarten rooms should pro- 
vide large open spaces. The research indicates diat 5-year-olds cannot 
handle large open spaces very well. Much of the undesirable behavior that 
occurs grows out of children’s attempts to tise all the space. It indicates 
further that a kindergarten room should be broken up to provide areas 
for small group activities and to provide space for the individual to be 
alone. The research also indicates 20 to 25 is the maximum number of 
5-year-olds in a single class. 

Inddentally, in building planning we should recognize that within the 
decade the majority of kindergarten sessions will probably be five or 
five-and-a-half hours in length rather than the two- to three-houi- token 
sessions we now schedule. 

10. And finally, in my opinion, toe are rapidly approaching flie day 
when our old concept of the community echooU-the neighborhood echool— 
tdU become obsolete. This is important to you as building planners. It 
presents to you a completely new complex of problems. The rationale 
upon which I base my prediction that the community or neighborhood 
school no longer meets our needs is relativdy simple: 

We ai-e being confronted in every major metropolitan area in our na- 
tion with the stark realities of a deteriorating central area, with die flight 
to the suburbs of those families economically able to flee. The result is, 
and has been for more than vo decades, a rapid increase in de facto 
segregation in our neighborhood schools with all the cultural and environ- 
mental limitations which characterize segregation whether it be de facto 
or de jure. To me, such segregation results in the cultural dqirivation of 
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both Ae minority and Ac majority groups. No child can learn to live in 
a multiethnic-midticultural world in a segregated learning environment 

Bruner has said, and I am paraphrasing, that each generation must re- 
interpret Ac purposes of education and Ac role of Ae school. Today 
we are all faced wiA an insistent present. Look around you. Read Ac 
papers. We must find solutions! 

I believe Aat in Aiii situation in whidh we find ourselves it is inevitable 
Aat we will see within Ae next five to ten years in all of our metropolitan 
areas, Ae construction of large education centers bringing tofi^Aer on a 
grade-4-to-grade-7 and a grade-8-to-12 basis, five or six or seven Aousand 
students, llie size will be determined by Ae area which must be included 
to bring about Ae ethnic and cultural integration of many small neighbor- 
hood communities. I see no oAer solution. 

The development of such a large educational center, sometimes referred 
to as an educational park, or educationd plaza, presents a real challenge 
to school building planners. It will doubdess be an ungraded school wiA 
some type of continuous growA program. It will have to be a com- 
prehensive school in ever>' sense of Ae word wiA a program which 
includes prevocational and vocational opportunities along wiA Ae aca- 
demic offerings which have traditionally characterized our schools especially 
at Ae secondary level. Because of Ae large number of students involved 
in such a center, ways must be found to create schools within the schools, 
providing the small group associations so improtant to children and youth. 
To me, this area of concern represents Ae great challenge of Ae next 
decade— wheAar our responsibility is building planning, curriculum de- 
velopment, or Ae improvement of Ae instructional program. 

I have not once Aus far mentioned such current trends and practices 
as modular scheduling, team teaching, program instruction, fiexible sched- 
uling, time blocks, individualized instruction, educational or instructional 
television, seminars, computerized instruction, etc. These are a part 
of Ae popular jargon. I am certain that many of Aese innovations hold 
great promise. We need more and sounder research on nearly all of Aem. 

But at Ae present, it seems to me to be unwise to plan a building 
which commits us irrevocably to any program which is still in Ae experi- 
mental stage of its development. This does not mean Aat we do not need 
experimental programs and experimental facilities in which to house Aem. 
It does mean, in my opinion, that in building planning generally we should, 
first, do our best to interpret discemable trends wiA reference to probable 
functions of Ae educational programs now and in Ae years ahead. And, 
second, plan facilities which can meet Aose needs and at Ae same time 
be sufficiently fiexible as to be adaptable to emerging instructional practices 
and procedures. We must not build-in obsolescence; ndAer must we be 
stampeded into a building program which a decade from now may prove 
to be a limiting factor in Ae orderly development of Ae educational function. 

Time-Life is currently publishing a series of volumes dealing wiA the 
Great Ages of Man— I think that is Ae tide. Many of you probably know 
Ae books. They deal wiA some of Ae distinct and inspiring periods in man’s 
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kmg history— periods during definitive steps were taken toward 

tiie adiievement of tiie ultimate goals of humanity r.erywhere. 

I have the strong feeling tiiat some historian of the future— some his- 
torian far enough in tiie future to put partisan implications in perspective 
will duuracterize tiie period in which we now live and work as the *‘Era 
of Education" in the great ages of man. The opportunity is ours. We have 
popular support for free public education for all to a degree unparalleled 
in history. We have political support from witiiin botii our great political 
parties. We have a financial commitment on the part of tiie Federal gov- 
ernment whidi attempts to do for the states what we in tim states have 
tried to do for local districts— to equalize educational opportunities. 

A school buUding is a reflection of the educational fMosophy of a 
community. It represents in abstraction translated in terms of steel and 
stone. It portrays in mortar and brick the vision, the depth of understand- 
ing, the creativity, the perimeters of tire minds of tiiose who planned it 
It mirrors j'our ooncept of tire task of education. _ 

We have buOt; we are budding; we will buM, The question is "Whaty*. 
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BRAINSTORMING THE NEW GUIDE 

DR. CARROLL W. MCGUFFEY, 

Chairman, Publications Committee 

Gentlemen, I want to make this short and sweet as we say in my part 
of the country. We have a job to do, a big job, and we need to spend all 
our time doing it. It has been a practice of long standing for Council 
members to have an opportunity to participate in up-dating and revising 
the National Council’s Guide for Planning School Plants. Our purpose 
here this morning is to brainstorm the revision of the Guide. We have 
divided the group into thirteen sections; we have appointed chairmen 
and we have asked certain people to serve as recorders of those sections. 
I would like at this time to call the names of the chairmen and the recorders 
and also designate the places where these various group sections are to 
meet. We had posted in the registration area yesterday the names of the 
groups and we also have them posted today in the lobby and we hope that 
you have either seen your name on one of those lists or have added vour 
name to one of those lists. In the event that you have not, as I call tlie 
names of these sections, please make a choice and go to one of those sections. 
Take your Guide with you; perhaps you will need it. The thirteen sections 
correspond to the twelve chapters in the Guide, plus one dealing with the 
general content and format. The sections and chairmen are: 

Educational Plant Planning Resources — South Patio 
Chairman: Elven Duvall 
Recorder: Gene Coffee 

Educational Building Sites — Mgr’s. Conference Room 
Chairman: Tom Little 
Recorder: Lloyd Fales 
Instructional Spaces — ^Foster Hall-West 
Chairman: Francis Darby 
Recorder: Nile McCrary 
Educational Plant Programs — Foster Hall-East 
Chairman: Art Wohlers 
Recorder: Curdon Smith 
Special, Asthetic, and Safety — Edwards Hall-East 
Chairman: Harold Silverthom 
Recorder: June Wicker 
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Visual Environment — Exec. Conference Room — East 
Chairman: Charlie Gibson 
Recorder: Miles Sheffer 

Sonic Environment — Marsden Hall-East 
Chairman: Bill Fuller 
Recorder: George Collins 

Economics in Planning Construction — North Patio 
Chairman: Charles Chick 
! Recorder: Art Matthews 

Over-all Content and General Format of the Guide — Univ. Room 
Chairman: Floyd Parker 
Recorder: Charles Wells 

Introduction to Planning Educational Facilities — Edwards Hall-West 
i Chairman: Cleve Westby 

1 Recorder: Warren Vogt 

Thermal Environment — Mint Julip Room 
Chairman: Basil Hicks 
Recorder: Bob Pulver 

Non-Instructional Facilities — Marsden Hall-West 
Chairman: Wayne Betts 
Recorder: Alfred Speck 

Services Auxiliary to Instruction — ^Executive Hall-West 
Chairman: Paul Seagers 

I Recorder: Theodore Hartman 

Gentlemen, these are the men who will lead your discussion and your 
recorders. We are asking the recorders to give us their report by 12:00 
noon. We’re not anxious to have a long, involved report; we just want to 
know what the people say, the constructive criticisms that are given in 
the meetings. We handed each of the chairmen and each of the recorders 
some instructions and we hope that the sessions will be good sessions for 
the committee that will rewrite the Guide. We are sending with the 
recorders questionnaires dealing with re-write committees and interests of 
ihe Council in writing texts. We hope you don’t spend much time on this; 
pass them out, collect them at the end of the session and return them to us. 
I would like the recorders, after they have reviewed the materials with 
the chairmen, tc give us a written summary of their comments in room 2. 
Gentlemen, are there questions? Do you know where you’re to go? I 
want to thank the gentlemen who agreed to serve as chairmen and the re- 
corders and to those of you who responded to our questionnaire, I want to 
thank you for your very fine response; it enabled us to get organized. 

(Editors note) 

The hirteen “Guide Brainstorming Sections” produced more than oOO 
comments and suggestions. The results of these sessions have been reviewevi 
by the Publications Committee and forwarded to Dr. Kent Stewart and other 
members of the Guide Rewrite Committee. 
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Without going into detail several points related to the new Guide 
appear worthy of mention: 

1. For whom is the Guide written? 

2. Some sections are too general; others are too detailed. 

3. Color, photographs and graphics need to stimulate interest and im- 
prove overall appearance. 

4. Consideration needs to be given to the use of the Guide. Should 
it be bound, loose leaf, bound supplemented by loose leaf, a basic 
document supplemented by other specific documents, all inclusive 
by adding numerous chapters? 

5. Bibliography and documentation of material needed. 

6. Advantage to use NCSC and other resource talent. 

7. Organization of chapters requires evaluation. 

8. Continuous evaluation and up-dating is necessary. 

9. Contributions of many highly specialized experts are essential to 
a comprehensive planning publication. 

10. Fundamental guideline concept must prevail throughout the Guide, 
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LUNCHEON MEETING 

Dr. Francii C. Darby, Part Prertdent — PrerttUng 



IMPLICATIONS OF PRESENT AND 
PROJECTED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 
FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

DR. WILLIAM W. CHASE 

United States Office of Education 

Mr. Chairman, Platform Guests and Members of the Council: 

I was particularly pleased several moutibs ago, when asked to speak 
on the topic "Implications of Present and Projected Federal Programs for 
School Buildings.” I have airways enjoyed my association with the Council 
und regard it a real privilege to be ^ven the opportunity to participate 
so direcdy in the Council's program. 

In preparing for diis talk, there seemed to be so many aspects to be 
covered I felt a little like Ae proverbial mosquito in a crowded nudist 
colony that knew what he had to do but didn't know just where to start. 
Not only are th^e a number of implications of: Federal programs for fund- 
ing school building, but there is also the vast impact of Federal programs 
on the school building problem. 

The procedure I will follow, therefore, is to review the need for as- 
sistance for construction of school fadhties, rof«: to several Federal pro- 
grams which affect school facilities, and describe the implications and im- 
pact of these Federal programs on school building. 

As a Council, we have long recognized that one of tlie basic elements 
for the successful operation of an educational program has been the build- 
ing which housed the program and equipment provided for it. As Dr. 
Babcock so v'dl described it, the facilities aspects are even more important 
Pressures and changes are continually tiuust upon us wliich influence our 
thinking and consequent action. The sheer force of the population ex- 
plosion. alone has had serious impact on educational programming and 
school building planning. Other factors are: (1) population mobility, (2) 
the types and sizes of vnriou.s communities and school districts being served, 
(3) rapid technological advances, (4) sociological ramifleations, (5) the 
restrictive financial picture and inequitable distribution of wealth, and (6) 
the lengthening span of education in terms of the school day, the school 
year, and the ages of the persons served. 
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Looking to the future in school building planning is quite risky, par- 
ticularly since so many intangibles are involved. But it must be done, 
and it is certainly challenging in view of current predictions. These are a 
few: 

1. By 1980, more than half of the population of the United States 
will live in cities that are currently nonexistant. 

2. By the year 2,000, our present population will have nearly doubled. 

3. Life expectancy will be 80 years. 

4. Enrollmenb in public elementary and secondary sdiools are ex- 
pected to be 47.1 million in 1974. In 1964 enrollments stood at 
41.4 million. 

5. At the moment, more than 54 million, are enrolled in some form of 
formal education. Add to tl^is a portion of tbe 22 million pre-school 
age children who may soon be involved in some formal program 
and some 19 million people over 65 who may take refresher courses. 

6. Public elementary and secondary school operating costs will increase 
to $41 to 45 billion by 1970. 

The implications of these predictions, with allowances for slight margins 
of error, are staggering. CuiTent planning for school facilities as well as 
that of the nmct few years wilt afifect quite directly the success of our future 
educational obligations. In addition to frcilities design problems with 
which we must cope, there is the matter of financing capital programs. 
With higher construction costs and interest rates, it is unlikely that needs 
for ed.ucational facilities can be met unless new sources: of funds can be 
found. Typically , local borrowing is die primary means of financing pulilic 
school construction. Restrictive constitutional and statutory debt limitations 
in a large numb'sr of states, togedier with the oompe'tition among state 
and local governmental agencies for tax monies, often delay or prohibit 
school construction. State assistance for capital ouday hSiS been quite 
significant in a few states, but others h:ive done little or nothing in thiii 
regard. 

Only the Federal Government, unhampered by state boimdaries and 
local jurisdictions, can exercise a superior taxing power to provide funds 
for states and local school districts lacking the net.'essary re.s'Otirces to build 
the schools diey need. While the Federal Government to date has made 
few policy commitment in die area of public school construction, its legis- 
lation, nevertheless, hss significandy affected facilities requirements by 
funding programs which have stimulated increased dassroom needs and, 
in a few instances, by providing funds to hdp meet some of these facilities 
needs. The long legislative history of school construction billsi before die 
Congress is ample evidence of Ae Federal concern for this problem. 

Cunendy, diere are .several bills before die Congress which would 
provide financial assistance for classroom construction. Hearings have been 
held on the Ferldns Elementary and Secondary School Construction Act 
(H.R. 9948), which would make available Federal funds for die con- 
struction of school facilities in areas with high concentrations of low in- 
come families. The bill also would extend and expand the Supplementary 
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Educational Center Program under the Elementary and Secondary Educa 
tion Act of 1965. The Senate companion bill, S. 2532, was introduced by 
Senator Morse with 15 co-sponsors. Under the Kennedy racial imb ala n ce 
bill (S. 2928), payments would be authorized for the alteration of existing 
school facilities and for additional costs associated with experimental or 
demonstration projects including construction of new school facilities if 
the projects promote desegregation or overcome racial imbalance. A 
similar bill, introduced by Mr. Powell, (H. R. 13079) would go further 
and provide for the “full” costs of constructing schools to affect socio- 
'liconomic diversification and racial balance. 

In terms of public laws now on the books. Dr. Dwayne Gardner found 
that there are at least six separate Federal agencies administering some 43 
public laws prov iding Federal programs of financial assistance and services 
to state and local governmental agencies in the areas of (1) educational 
planning, (2) acquisition of sites, and (3) construction of educational facil- 
ities. The largest number of these programs are distributed through the 
U. S. Office of Education. During fiscal year 1966, more than $3 billion 
in Federal funds were distributed through tiie U. S. Office of £!ducation to 
schools, colleges, teachers, students, libraries and librarians for a variety cf 
purposes in the form of grants-in-aid, loans or contracts. Such funds are 
authorized under 19 laws; the earliest was enacted in 1890, the latest in 
1965. 

Among the public laws which provide funds for school construction, 
eiiher by grant, loan or on a matching basis, is the Vocational Education 
Act of 1963, which, while emphasizing the program aspects of vocational 
tr aining , made avaflable in fiscal year 1965 nearly $37 million for con* 
struction of vocational schools. It continues to function as more schools 
are plaimed ^blic Law 815 provided $50 million in FY-65 for con- 
struction in f ederally impacted areas. P.L. 89-313 provided $12 million 
to local districts to restore or repair educational facilities seriously damaged 
by major disaster. More than $628 million was administered in FY-66 for 
higher education facilities. 

A few other programs provided for minor remodeling to accommodate 
programs funded under Federal programs. P.L. 890-10 has responded to 
tile need to improve dementary and secondary education in various ways; 
however, it was specifically intended for school construction. 

Titie I permitted some construction and rennovation. where necessary, 
to implement expanded educational programs financed under Titie I. 

Titie III is designed to encourage school districts to devdop imaginative 
solutions to educational problems, to more effectively utilize research find- 
ings, and to create^ design, and intelligentiy use supplementary centers and 
services. 

Titie IV provides for the establishment of educational research labora- 
tories for tiie purpose of concentrating human and financial resources for 
an extended period on significant problems toward improving understand- 
ings and to develop and d'sseminate data and solutions. Each center is 
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problem oriented, works along the continuum from basic research to action 
programs, and adjusts its activities as necessary. 

Section 503, Title V is designed to provide grants to SEA’s to assist in 
the strengthening of thdr leadership and consultative services to local 
school districts. Induded are provisions for adding funds and personnel 
to the agendes for such purposes as school plant planning services to local 
districts. Section 505 provides funds for groups of states to study various 
aspects of educational planning, part of which mi^t well be applicable to 
facilities. 

Several programs administered without the Office of Education have 
significantly affected the need for classrooms and dassroom design. Project 
Headstart, for example, which has been operating in public school build* 
ings during summer months, wiU bring a*, estimated 250,000 preschool diil* 
dren into year-round classes this fall. Of course, funds for construction are 
not audiorized under diis program and funds for renovation are limited to 10 
percent of die amount spent for equipment and rental of facilities. 

The Educational Tdevision Facilities Act has provided $23.3 million 
in grants since 1963 to aid in the construction or improvement of 126 
ETV stations. The President’s Council on Physical Fitness has stimulated 
tremendous interest in physical education whidh, in turn, has generated 
a demand for additional physical education facilities. Even diou(^ ap- 
proximately 9 million more children were participating in physical fitness 
programs in 1964 dian in 1961, there were no funds available through the 
program to expand facilities. Manpower Development and Training, and 
the original Vocational Education Acts are odier examples. 

hud’s coordinated Community Renewal Programs places emphasis 
on the role of education in die total redevelopment area and takes into 
account die problem of educational facilities. 

Another program of which you are well aware is die Civil Defense 
program for fallout protection in schools and odier public buildings. 

Dealing specifically widi die topic, we may ask, "What are die implica- 
tions of present and projected Federal programs for school buildings?" I 
will list and briefly describe a few. There is no intent to set priorities be- 
cause each is extremely important and needs immediate attention: 

1. Adequate funv' ng to meet pressing dassroom construction needs. 

2. Need for more and better school facilities planning tibrough re- 
search and development. 

3. Greater planning consideration is needed for wider and more effident 
utilization of the educational facilities. 

4. States and local districts need more comprehensive long-range 
planning for educational and facilities needs to thoroughly grasp 
die underlying problems. 

5. There is need for the development and support of legislation at 
bodi Federal and state levels to implement programs of school 
construction. 

6. Intra-agency and inter-agency cooperation, coordination, and com- 
munication are needed at all levels. 
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I should probably hasten to add that these things ou^t to be dcme 
whether or not there is Federal assistance. However, Ae poten^ for 
nromnptiittiing Aem soonoT is greater wiA additional Federal assistance. 

WiA reference to classroom needs, a study of public elementary and 
secondary dassrooms was conducted by USOE under Ae direction of Dr 
George Collins. He has estimated that 690,000 public elementary and 
secondary dassrooms will be needed dirough 1974 to reduce overcrowding, 
makeshift and temporary facilities, replace and/or rennovate ob- 
solescent buildings, accommcdate special programs, and accomodate in- 
creased enrollments. These are conservative estimates and include only 
public school requirements. 

Evidence of what might be done to meet Aese needs wiA Federal 
assistance is found in results of Ae Vocational Education Act of 1963. 
The Federal share of $37 million in fiscal year 1965 combined wiA state 
and l oca l funds, resulted in an ezpenAture of $85.7 million for 208 con- 
struction projects. j j V 

In Ae matter of research and development, Ae last two decades tove 

been a period of ferment, fiux, and rapid develm*®* “ America lo- 
cation. Technological advances and innovations in teaching meAods have 
presented boA educator and building planner wiA many exdAig pos- 
sibilities: Their future application may only be partially envisioned at 
this time. Research and experimentation have resulted in many new coi^ 
cepts in Ae total educative process. Recognition Aat chilAen learn and 
are not “taught” in Ae usual sense of Ae word has altered classroom pro- 
cedures, and hence, has implications for building design. 

Among oAer developments are advances in computer technology, m- 
formation retrieval, auAo-visual meAodology and programmed learning. 
All Aese promise to produce many dianges which will require new ap- 
proaches and creative decisions by school planners. In too many instancy, 
school design and utilization have lagged behind current developments m 
American education. Now Aat school architecture is beginning to move 
in a direction which will permit new developments to bo option^y m- 
corporated into Ae educative process, we must provide greater leadership 

in educational planning. . « . i j 

Clearly, if Ae American school system is to benefit from Ae advances m 
educational technology now evolving, new design solutions in school archi- 
tecture are required. In adAtion, an important problem a^-ea now beginning 
to receive more attention pertains to Ae realization that archit^e 
and does influence human behavior. Much research is needed baore ^ 
concept can be spedfically employed in school design. In stud^g what 
may bo accomplished in school planning, computers and oAer technologi^ 
advances will be invaluable in aiding researchers to determine how areW- 
tecture may be used to encourage certain desired behavior patUms by 

building occupants. , 

Relatively few groups and inAviduals are engaged m a limited amount 

of facilities research at Ae present time. Dissemination of research data 
is limited and its impact on education minimized. Some strides have been 
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made through the Council s Clearinghouse directed by Dr. Wallace Strevell 
and funded jointly by the U. S. Office of Education and the University of 
Houston. 

Another factor is that many school b uilding planners are so busy meet- 
ing emergencies, they do not have time to conduct required research. In 
some instances, they lack the “know-how” to conduct meaningful research. 
On the other hand, many academic researchers are not suffidendy ac- 
quainted with the various aspects of building p lanning , design and utiliza- 
tion to render effective service. One implication is to have a “marriage” 
between the plamiers and academically oriented research spdalists. 

With numerous Federal programs now providing funds for the estab- 
lishment of research and development centers and planning laboratories, 
we should have many excellent opportunities to conduct essential educa- 
tional facilities experiments. Specifically, Title III of P.L. 89-10 sedks to 
encourage the development of innovations, and to demonstrate wordiwhile 
innovations in school practices through exemplary programs which supple- 
ment existing programs and facilities. Emphasis will be on projects that 
offer the greatest promise to advance education and solve persistent prob- 
lems. Title IV of P.L. 89-10 offers many opportunities for research in the 
plant field. As indicated, these may be done either in centers and laboratories 
or contracted through the centers. 

With the money needed to provide educational facilities, it is essential 
that more attention be given to better and greater utilization of such facil- 
ities, not only for educational purposes, but for community purposes as 
well. We have already begun to utilize facilities around-the-clock and 
around-the-year. We need now to concentrate on an “around-the-commun- 
ity” concept 

Present and pending legislation on school construction can be devised 
and implemented much more effectivdy if total educational needs are 
scientifically studied. This implies that we must think of local districts 
not as complete, sq>arate entities, but rather as parts of a larger whole. 
Widv this kind of knowledge thoroughly known and understood, it will 
be much easier to develop, propose and obtain needed legislative support 
at both the state and Federal level. 

The impetus of the separate bits of educational facilities p lanning and 
construction legislation, together with the other programs affecting facilities 
administered by the several agencies, demand that there be more and 
greater intra- and inter-agency cooperation, coordination and communica- 
tion. At the Federal levd, a number of agencies sponsor and admini«f<^ 
educational programs with litUe or no inter-communication. Tve already 
mentioned a few of them and although each squurately is important and 
effective, all would be more effective were there greater coordination of 
their activities. 

In terms of comprehensive community planning, including Federal, 
state and local agencies, there is involvement with urban renewal projects, 
the routing of expressways, the constant revision of zoning and building 
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codes and many other factors of comprehensive commuraty planning ^t 
strongl, suggest that school planners be included to adequately provide for 
educational needs. As a matter of fact, it is becoming more apparrat that 
as school building planners we must become more proficient in other en- 
deavors as well, including finance, community planning, law, perhaps 
politics, and many others. 



Summary 

I’m sure that many of you who have been more directly involved in 
many of these programs could add to the list of implications. Rathcrdiw 
to simply add to the list and then ignore it as has been done so oto in 
the past, I think that, as a Council and as individuals concerned with 
educational planning, we should utilize the various Federal programs as 
best we can. We should also be prepared to work toward the advice- 
ment of further kinds of assistance as needed. After all, when we talk about 
the use of Federal funds, we are talking about our own money; money that 
possibly wouldn’t otherwise be available. We must plan for it. 
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THIRD GENERAL SESSION 



PROBLEMS IN PLANNING SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS 

FRANK E. IRWIN, 

Director — Presiding 

Dr. James D. MacConnell emphasized the importance of ptting across 
to people the very existence of problem— created by the continual increase 
in school populations and its uneven distribution, with large cities even 
now being rebuilt. The problem is further complicated by radical changes 
coming so fast through technology, methods and rising costs. It is this 

with which we must cope. , , . 

Dr. John Gilliland— Of prime importance in this change is the emphasis 

on education and the quality of that education. With regard to this, par- 
ticular attention is now being given to the organization and presentation 
of knowledge. In terms of facilities, we find that classrooms still follow 
the typical pattern dictated by long-established conventional uses; the 
design of spaces for learning has not kept pace with the development of 
instructional methods. Dr. Gilliland focused attention on the facilities re- 
quired for the effective utilization of instructional aids in media: spacw for 
instruction and learning, for production and for storage and retrieval of Ais 
information— all planned as an inter-related system to function weU edu- 
cationally. ^ 

No other type of educational facility is receiving more attention than 

the resource center or library. The problem for educational planners is 
how to store and handle all the various types of resources other than books 
and have them readily available for student use. , , , . , 

Instructional media, films; tapes and slides broaden the educational 
process, but alone will not provide an education. Teachers will not be re- 
placed by them, but rather, find appropriate roles for them. The utilizati^ 
of these media has been fragmented and must be replaced with an integrat^ 
systems approach which will bring film makers, television specialists, graphic 
art and equipment manufacturers together for effective media uses. 

There are many examples of these technological advances which wiU be 
adopted by our schools- e.g., television recording devices ^11 become d^ 
pendable, less expensive and adaptable to color. When this happens, signifi- 
cant changes in technique and methods of teaching can be expec.^d. No 
longer will live demonstrations be necessary; the benefits of broadcast 
television will become more useful through recordings and reuse at any 
desired time and place. 



The use of such media will require an efficient system for storing and 
retrieving information . . . Use of dial system will permit this information 
to be cataloged and available upon request. 

Dr. Gilliland further demonstrated the “explosion in technology” in this 
field with which we must cope if facilities are to be made continually 
adaptable* e.g., an entire publication recorded on three tiny pieces of 
microfilm and the Bible recorded on a square so tiny, it was not visible to 
all assembled. The implications are tremendous! The expanded range 
and sophistication of methods in the field of instructional aids will have 
significant and extensive influence on the design of learning spaces. All 
those responsible for building schools and the teachers and specialists 
in the use of instructional media must contribute a conscious effort toward 
suitable design. 

George Galloway, AIA, brought to the attention of the audience a few 
of the architects’ problems in terms of the division of responsibility: 
areas not all architects are prepared to handle such as lighting, communica- 
tions and landscaping. The areas of responsibility and the need for con- 
sultants and/or outside experts must be clearly understood in individual 
situations so as not to create unnecessary problems and questions regarding 
fees or coordination. On the other hand, one area gradually being included 
as the architects’ responsibility is that of equipment because it is increasingly 
becoming an integral part of the physical plant. This, however, is not 
always understood by the planners and can create problems when handled 
by someone else. 

John Shaver, AIA, spoke on two important problems. (1) The neces- 
sity of including people who will use facilities in the planning phases of 
the design or at least some in-service education on the use of such facil- 
ities. Developing new concepts in these building designs is of little use if 
administrators, teachers and custodians are not educated in their functions. 
(2) The matter of approaching design in the proper methodology; in our 
complex society today, we need to know more about the numerous factors 
involved in planning beyond the basics of program and functions which 
form the proper starting point; and, factors such as light, color, acoustics, 
temperature, humidity, spacial conformation, structure and site, including 
climate, topography, neighborhood characteristics and traffic patterns, all 
must be considered. 

A planning team with a well-coordinated planning process in which 
architects and educators play key roles is needed. Much study in this area 
is being carried on at such places as The Environmental Design Genters 
of the University of Wisconsin and Kansas State University should be 
utilized. 

Dr. Gilliland speaking for Di. Pierce related the problems he had in 
two specific areas of school construction in North Garolina: The first, bonds 
vs. pay-as-you-go (added tax) in financing school construction; each has 
arguments pro and con. The most significant recommendation made to 
each district is to have a long-range plan for the total school development 
which includes a plan for financing. 
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The second concerns the problem of single vs. multiple contracts. North 
Carolina must, by law, have a multiple contract and this has served effec- 
tively except in the case of small contracts where it is often difficult to have 
work completed. Complications are inherent in both types and are effected 
by many outside factors. As an example, in North Carolina, a central 
state-wide system of purchase and contract in regard to furniture, equipment 
and actual building materials is practiced. This alone could lead to the 
necessity of single contracts in the future. 

Dr. Gilliland added that he felt that the necessary inter-relationship of 
all people involved in the planning and preparation of a school and their 
changing roles in this effort, will, in itself, present problems for the future 
which must be considered. 

At this point Dr. Gilliland threw out to the panel a question for their 
consideration involving the spiraling costs of construction complicated on 
either side by the fact that schools across the country have a monotonous 
sameness to them and yet the lay public generally interprets any change 
in design in terms of added expense. 

Responses from the group reflected a mutual concern for this problem 
but pinpointed some of the inherent complications in each approach to 
solution. For instance, the communications problem: “the public must be 
kept informed on the planning process” was reiterated by some, emphasiz- 
ing participation in the early stages; and yet many school districts have 
had the experience of developing an expanded program of public relations 
only to have a bond issue voted down by those who do not or will not 
keep themselves informed. One speaker advocated open mindedness, or 
having no preconceived notions relating to the favorability of any particiular 
shape. He stressed the point that such shapes are important only insofar as 
they serve the function of the structure. 

Subsequent contributors to the discussion referred back to each of the 
problems or presentations; a free flow of ideas ensued. 

With regard to the educationally functional aspects of school building, 
reference was made to the MacFerson Building in Kansas and tl.e fact 
that it was less expensive to build than one of the traditional types under 
construction at the same time. Mr. John Shaver, the design architect, 
explained some of the reasons: the contractor made a complete break- 
down of his bids on both types of building for comparison; savings 
were noted on such items as outside masonry, wall construction and 
foundation walls. Of significant importance was the reduction of window 
area and the subsequent savings for heat and air conditioning installations. 
The difference amounted to $2 a square foot less than the conventional. 

In response to questions regarding multiple vs. single contracts, Mr. 
Irwin referred to one study which reflected a wide divergence of practices, 
but noted that based on cost information “we have always had the multiple 
contract coming in cheaper than the single contract.” However, too few 
projects have been bid both ways to reflect any general rule. 

When questions were asked about space utilization and electronic 
gadgetry, Mr. Shaver, taking exception to the term “gadgetry” elaborated 
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on the electronic teaching devices, beyond closed circuit TV, and their 
future in the schools by prescribing communication center control rooms 
in every building which will provide the space for television but also any 
electronic reproducing equipment which can reproduce tapes, slides, strip 
films, video tapes, program learning materials — anything that is now cur- 
rently in use. As technology develops and makes it more logical, it can 
be electronically transmitted throughout the building. Now it is up to 
the educator to say how much of this he is going to use. But our build- 
ings, we think, should be planned to have the capability of moving into 
the use of these materials as this technology develops to the point where they 
are practical. 

Flexibility was introduced by Dr. Trotter as an important by word, 
meaning more than dividing space — the ability to control environmental 
factors such as light and sound. 

John W. Gilliland — In way of summary, it seems to me that we have 
tried to bring together our thinking along the line of providing a better 
environment for learning. That is, the physical conditions which may be 
designed into school buildings that provide the kinds of conditions whereby 
people perform at an optimum level. We talked about school build- 
ing costs, however, we ended that with a note that the really important 
thing about school building costs is whether or not the building that we 
design serves the purpose, the function that it ought to serve. And, this 
is the way we ought to examine costs. We brought up the compact school; 
it really doesn’t matter whether you compact it, or stretch it out, high- 
rise or underground, large expenditures for glass or windowless; it’s what 
you do inside that facility that makes or breaks it. Those aids to performance 
that make it possible for learning at a high level, these are the things 
that we have to keep in mind as we plan ahead. 
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SPECIAL SESSION 



SIGNIFICANT RESEARCH IN 
SCHOOL PLANNING 



DR. WALLACE H. STREVELL, 

Chairman, Research Committe0--Moderator 

This special session is designed to enable Councfl membra to present 
research papers or research rdated materials consistent wim me Research 
Committees desire to encourage the presentation of resear^ * 

annual meetings. Equal time will be provided to the spiers and the 
audience is invited to participate in a short discussion of each presentation. 

I’ve been asked to make a few comments regarding the NCSC Abstract 
Service, so I will lead out on that subject. As we enter the second year 
of the Abstract Service the USOE-NCSC funded Houston ^dy had been 
completed with 1,000 documents and 1,000 resumes. 
tors has authorized funding for the Abstract Service which w^ produw 
four journals during the coming year. I’m sure that for most of you the 
Abstract Journal is visible evidence of the service. 

Ihe Executive Committee invited 30 CouncU members to ^rve w 
abstractors; they accepted the appointment and have coinplrted Ae work. 
Now in its second year of abstract service the Research Committee can 
accept additional abstractors. The Committee also is s^chmg for more 
research reports in the school facilities field. We wodd 
calling to our attention the papers, reports and maten^ weve overio^ed. 
Also, if vou d care to offer your services or nominate additional abstractors, 

we welcome your participation. 

Now that the project is not under contract we are to from certain 

Umitatiom of last year. We can report aU types of res^ ^tnbutions. 

techiucal papers, unpublished researdi. state department Metins, engin- 
ing studies, academic research, or esemplary pr^ce. ExmpI^ pra^ 
certainly is not exactly researdi, but it is a basis for research and should be 

recognized. 

As we have developed the abstract swice we have bn» 
liberd in our inteTretatlon of the kinds of documents induded. In *e 
future we would hope to exploit *e value in the Abstract Service Possibly 
the service can be used to identify areas where researt* is needed Ow- 
tainly we can recognize contributions and disseminate them immediately. 



Finally, regarding unfinished business, it is our desire to be approved 
for a full-scale School Facilities Information Clearinghouse, national in both 
character and scope. We think of it as endorsed and quality-controlled by 
NCSC. We also think of it as funded by USOE, and in the planning we 
have visuali?' d the Executive Secretary as the coordinator of the Clearing- 
house, the present Abstract Service being the technical service branch. 

With regard to unfinished business, in the future lies the means of 
computerizing the data bank and information retrieval system interlocking 
with the data banks of other clearinghouses and other agencies of govern- 
ment as well as with privately operated data banks. Indeed, it is quite 
fantastic, but it can be done if the source is prepared to use uniform retrieval 
terms, since it is possible to attach as many as 15 retrieval terms to an item 
without losing the value of categorical details. Another aspect of the opera- 
tion is that of NCSC consultants writing summary statements. 

Finally, recognizing that the second journal was published about three 
weeks ago focusing on the service, we have received an increasing volume 
of correspondence. The Clearinghouse Proposal contemplates answering 
from 100 to 300 letters a week, which on a national basis, is not at all 
unreasonable. You can imagine the correspondence bureau chat would be 
requin^d to handle that volume of work continuously. The future applica- 
tion may go considerably beyond present experience. 



SCHGOL CGNSTRUCTIGN SYSTEMS 
DEVELOPMENT 



DR. JOHN BDICE 

I think thif’. is the third consecutive year that I or one of my colleagues 
has appeared before you to give you a report on the progress of the SCSD 
project we have started. Last year when I reported to you we had not yet 
built any schools using the system, we were just in the process of going 
out to bid on tlie first schools and I promised this year to bring you a 
report on the progress and success we may have had during the past 
year in actually getting some of these schools constructed and into operation. 

There is a small report on some of the schools on the SPL report that 
you were given which tends to bring to you some of the information on 
the cost of the schiwls and just about where we are. The first school ‘n 
the project to be constructed using the thesis was a large high school with 
some 3,000 students. We had everything go wrong with that project that 
can go wrong with a project. 

One of the problems we had initially was getting the stc*el from the 
steel fabricator. He had to build a new plant, order new macl'inery, make 
it operable and turn out the project steel for our five schools. It turned 
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out to be a bigger task than any of us had anticipated. From time to time 
he managed to sell a few steel items to somebody else which interferred 
with our progress. We had to take a little action there to correct that con- 
dition. 

During the course of construction there were windstorms which blew 
down brick walls. They had rainstorms that filled up all the trenches and 
their swimming pool floated away. These things, I guess, were all part of 
the job of constructing a school, however, we didn t anticipate these things 
in our programming, and didn’t allow time to go back and rebuild part 
of the school from time to time. 

In the end result, however, the school opened on time in September 
with some 2,400 students. The gymnasium was not completed but we 
feel we were indeed fortunate to get that far. We have visited the school 
several times since its opening and they seem to be operating in pretty 
good shape. I wouldn’t say that “all the bugs” have been ironed out as 
yet, but we did feel that for a school of some 240,000 square feet con- 
structed between October, 1965 and September, 1966 we did pretty well 
to get it opened in September. 

Additional schools were completed during that period. Some are listed 
in the SPL report so I won’t elaborate further. 

I have slides showing some of the schools that have been completed 
or are partially completed. At the present time we have six schools com- 
pleted and occupied. 

Six additional schools are under construction; they will be completed 
during the next year. The project, as you would imagine, has not been 
without its moments of great stress. As yet, we have not had a chance 
to evaluate the success of meeting the objectives. We will attempt to 
do this in the next year and we will know more about it after the kids 
have had a chance to test what educators, engineers and we thought were 
good ideas to see whether the schools are going to stand the gaff of actual 
use. (Films shown) 

Q. John, did you say anything about the cost? Do you have any cost 
figures? 

A. I put all the cost figures in the SPL report there, the total cost for each 
of the projects and the number of square feet. Divide it out if you want 
to find the square footage costs. We found it very difficult, quite frankly, 
to get what we consider real accurate cost figures even though we had 
access to all the information. We know exactly what each of the com- 
ponents costs were but we had a little more trouble with some of the 
general contractors figures. 

Q. What’s the maximum of clear span that you worked with in this thing? 

A. In the academic spaces the maximum clear span is 75 ft., in the gym- 
nasium spans it was 110 ft., the academic spans depth was 3 ft. and for 
the gymnasium spans it was 5 ft. These lengths were on 5 ft. increments, 
incidentally, from 30 ft. through 75 ft. 
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Q. Do you feel you can go more than 110 fl. 

A. The system as developed, does not go over 100 ft. Districts that we de- 
veloped for did not see any need to go greater. 

Comment: May I say that using a similar system down at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico, they have gone 270 ft. dear span without any interior 
supports whatsoever, a little thicker but using the same system on a 
basketball arena. 

Q. Have you used any multi-story construction yet? 

A. The system was designed for two story construction. Quite a few of 
the schools used some two story construction; it was primarily in the 
library and administration areas. 

Q. Have they been completed? 

A. Yes, the Fullerton School that you saw had a large structure under one 
roof, part of that was two story. 

Q. Is it your opinion that the contractors are increasing their prices? 

A. We have been trying to determine this, of course, this is a very difBcult 
thing to determine. If you ask the cor. .^actor he says, of course, “No.” 
I didn’t put anything extra in there, I aid this thing perfeedy, honesdy. 
We’ve had some suspicions and occasionally this had been the case. 
Of course, with anything new and a different method of bidding, which 
this is, you expect that some people will be very cautious and protect 
themselves by probably putting in some extra money to take care of 
these contingencies. Most of the contractors that we’ve had on the 
projects have liked the way it has gone for the most part. We have 
not progressed smoothly with the €rst projects because we had additional 
problems, but most of the contractors who bid on the first projects 
also bid again when the second time came around on additional schools 
whicli seems to indicate that they thought it was worthwhile. This 
is the only guideline we have at the present time to tell whether or 
not this method of bidding is acceptable to the general contractor. 
Some of them have told us that they like it because it got rid of 
some of the areas in which they had the biggest headaches. They 
were glad to get rid of it and only do the supervision on the entire 
projects. Others wouldn’t touch it. They wouldn’t bid. 

Q. John, in how many instances did you use pre-bid conference and if 
so, did vou find any correlation between these kinds of conference and 
your ultimate costs? 

A. We used a pre-bid conference on all the schools but one. Most of the 
conbactors we had attending meetings bid on more than one project 
so that we had after the initial 3 or 4 conferences some of them didn’t 
show up for the next couple because they felt they knew what it was 
all about. We had a building here on the campus and many of the 
contractors took the time to come all the way from Sacramento and 
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Los Angeles to look at it, talk to us and see how it went together. 
Most of the contractors we talked to said that because of the pre-bid 
conference they thought they were able to do a better job at bidding. 
Whether it affected the price or not, I don’t know. We have a dif- 
ferent method of bidding in this state than a lot of states and everybody 
knows just what the top price can be on a state aided project and knows 
how much you can bid and still get the job. This, of course, affects 
the way people bid. We haven’t had a chance to analyze it yet, but it 
seems fhat the lowest price per sq. ft. of all our buildings came on the 
two non-state adied projects and we can’t explain it, so I hope nobody 
will ask me to try. 



RESEARCH DEVELOPMENT SEMINAR 



DR. ARTHUR WOHLERS 

Bill Chase this noon and several speakers this afternoon made reference 
to the need for information which research might provide. As we look 
through the Guide one cannot help but be impressed by the relatively large 
number of statements which are very definitive as you look at them, but 
when you investigate the basis for the statements you find that very few 
of them are based upon research. Most of them are opinion which has 
developed over long years of experience, so in one sense one might say 

that this is another kind of research. 

Many of us in conversation and in public discussions have indicated that 
there is tremendous need for research in the school plant field. We know, 
of course, that some of it has been done and by various methods. We be- 
lieve that there is a distinct need to provide more research and involve more 
of us in research associated with education generally. Therefore, we 
propose a Research Stimulation Seminar. We have submitted a proposal 
to USOE for partial funding of the project. 

The Research Stimulation Seminar is divided into three parts. There 
is a pre-conference, a conference or seminar situation and then a series of 
post-conference experiences. I’d like to explain first the conference we have 
in mind and then tell a little about the three imposed activities. 

At the conference itself, we hope to have a series of consultants or 
presenters to review with a select group of possibly 25 people from the 
membership of the Council information about research, the kind of re- 
search techniques that might be applicable in the plant field, to review 
research that has been conducted in the plant field, and hopefully, to 
suggest areas v/here research appears to be needed. 
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For about two-thirds of the conference which is to be three days, we hope 
to pro' ide opportunities for these 25 people to work individually or in small 
groups on areas of research that the individuals may have. This, we believe, 
will make it possible for the people to leave the conference; setting with 
some pretty well defined proposals for r.^arch projects that they would 
I'ke to work on either as individuals or as teams. We hope that the pre- 
sentation on research will include some things where systems approaches 
may be appropriate or situations in which people in two or three institutions, 
public school svstems or state departments might be involved in a project. 

Prior to tl.e actual conference setting we hope to ask each of the 25 
individuals o groups of individuals to define in simple fashion a hunch 
they may have of some problems they would like to research. These state- 
ments will Ihen be presented to the consultants we plan to have at the con- 
ference for grouping together and for suggesting preliminary steps that 
the various persons might take to make the three day conference sessions 
most fruitful. 

Following the three day session we hope to do about three different 
things. 1) We would like to develop a document which we’d like to call 
Proceedings, indicating things that occurred during Che conference, the 
speeches or summaries of speeches. 2) We would also like to have a News- 
letter of possibly three or four editions over a period of 12-15 months. In 
the Newsletter we would like to make report progress, cite new research 
areas which seem to have been opened up by the studies, resulting from the 
three day conference sessions and provide to the membership of the Council 
information related to research in the plant field. 

Along with this project are some complications; one of which might be 
this: Suppose we have at the conference 25 “red hot” researchers who 
develop 25 proposals, each for $100,000, $200,000 or $300,000. Let us 
suppose that they all happen to end up at the same funding agency. Any 
single funding agency might not be in a position to fiund all of them or 
feel that since they can’t fund all of them they would turn them all down. 
This suggests that we may have to be careful about how they are estab- 
lished and where we seek research support. 

It also suggests, that certain other agencies might be in a position to 
assume some of the costs of these projects, but we are taking a risk at 
this particular point. Fortunately, we do have some members of the Council 
who can advise us from time to time as to the setting respect to this project. 
We think this will be an opportunity to move out and to generally develop 
this area. 

We hope too, following the conference, to organize four or five regional 
meetings of about four or five participants to meet with a person who would 
be of maximum benefit to them to review objectives, problems and procedure. 
In some cases the advisor might be a specialist in physical facilities. In 
another situation a specialist in research methodology may be advisor, or 
a computer specialist might advise another group. 

You see then, that we are trying to take 25 people who have some ideas 
about problems they would like to investigate and to help them along the 
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line as nu;ch as possible with their particular research interest. Obviously, 
it isn’t likely that all 25 would have projects that would fully develop in a 
period such as this. As part of the conference situation we hope to con- 
sider the implications of the newer things coming onto the eductaional 
scene i>nd the research opportunities they may provide. These people can 
search for opportunities and feed this information back to us so that 
through the “Newsletter.” I believe we have attempted to develop here 
what we might call a multi-pronged approach to a problem that needs to 
be attacked from all sides I hope we have done it externally and in- 
ternally, from the top dowii and the bottom up. 



MIDWESTERN STATES EDUCATION 
INFORMATION PROJECT 

DR. GUY TOLLERUD 

This Midwestern States Project consists of thirteen states: Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska and Ohio. It is funded by the 
U. S. Office of Education and administered by the Iowa Department of 
Public Instruction. The project will involve the gathering of information 
about the following: 

The project is administered by a director. Dr. Bliss of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in Iowa. A policy comir.:^ee is comprised of 
the state commissioners in the thirteen states or someone selected by the 
state commissioner to serve on the policy committee. There is a project 
supervisor in Iowa; both he and the Director are full-time employees. The 
Supervisor for the Facilities Group is Dr. James Mitchell. 

Our purpose is to determine, for about two years, what information each 
school district, each state department of education, should have each year 
in the areas of finance, facilities, instruction, personnel, and pupils on a 
uniform basis for reporting to USOE. 

I’m sure many of you realize that school superintendents are tired of 
filling out a lot of reports for state departments of education. In fact, as 
a point of this study, we have been reviewing the many reports required 
in the thirteen departments of education. It’s amazing how many reports 
there are. We believe that one of the accomplishments will be the simplifica- 
tion of reporting forms. We hope to answer such questions as: For whom 
is it important? Why is it needed? Where may it be obtained? Ultimately, 
it is expected, if we in the thirteen states do our job well, that all fifty 
states will adopt the same data gathering system. If we are successful, 
anyone from anywhere in the United States can obtain information from 
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any source, as recorded by the U. S. Office of Education or from the states 
or local districts. The information will be put into a data banl', at a location 
to be determined, so that it is readily available to whomever may need it. 

We welcome any help anyone wishes to give us on this project. 
There is a coordinator in each state working with the five people on the 
project. It is unfortunate that those of us in the thirteen state departments 
have only limited time to devote to this very important project. I might 
add that we have a meeting once a month. So far the meetings have bwn 
fly-in meetings. We’ve flown into Des Moines and Chicago, spent all day 
at the airport working hard, then fly back. We have met here in Palo ^to 
because we felt that most of the thirteen state directors would be here 
attending the meeting of the National Council, therefore, we could meet 

prior to the National Council meeting. 

Dr. Strev*?ll — J would like a few examples. What would be four or 

five factors on school building that you would collect? 

Dr. Tollerud — I think Dr. Strevell must have done some work in this 
area, therefore, he realizes how difficult this is. We are not yet at the 
point where we have determined what the items are to be. Were trying 
to start wi*h an open mind — not influenced by what is being done or what 
has been done in the past. We rather think that Congress will have in- 
creased interest in school construction. We are trying to anticipate the 
kind of information Congress will want about school facilities. What have 
we in this country in school buildings, instructional spaces, auxiliary spaces 
and all those things you know so well? Congress may want to know what 
we have, what it is worth and what is needed. Perhaps the state legislators 
need the same information. 

I fear even to mention one item, but we have talked briefly about many 
items. Should we know how many elementary schools are in the state? Or 
schools running from K through 6 for example? Or 7 through 9? Or 7 through 
10? 10 through 12? Should we know how many buildings we have? Should 
we know ho-v many libraries we have? Should we know what the costs 
are? The unit costs? Please, wc need help. 



FUAP-FACILITIES UTILIZATION 
ANALYSIS PROGRAM 



RDY SEOREL AND DR. E. GORDON RICHARDSON 

Iowa Educational Injormation Center 
University of Iowa 
Iowa City, Iowa 



INTRODUCTION 

The birth vate explosion of the 40’s and 50’s is being felt in every edu- 
cational inst’tution in the nation — ^from kindergarten to college. Many 
educational institutions are engaged in accelerated building and expansion 
programs and are still, not able to meet current demands. Needless to say, 
it is essential that our nation’s schools utilize every available facility to its 
fullest extent. 

In an effort to increase facility utilization, many school districts employ 
trained consultants from universities, state departments of education, and 
private firm.*; to study current use and suggest methods of gaining optimum 
utilization. 

These facility utilization studies involve repetitive calculations which 
are time consuming and costly to perform using Ac ordinary desk calculator. 
In order to increase efficiency and reduce the cost of these studies, Ae 
FUAP program was developed. This program uses a high speed electronic 
computer to perform the calculations and produce tables showing statistics 
on current utilization. 



The Analysis 

One method of analyzing facility usage involves Ae establishment of 
relationships between the factors of space capacity and space occupancy. 
Space capacity is simply the number of pupil stations in a given room or 
educational area. Space occupancy is the number of pupils occupying the 
stations at any given time. Many school facilities are designed for special 
purpose uses, e.g., science laboratories, vocational education classrooms, art 
rooms, music rooms, and gymnasiums. Consideration must be given to these 
special use rooms when analyzing utilization. In addition, each space must 
be analyzed in terms of standard or optimum capacity, as well as actual 
capacity, if Ae consultant is to have adequate data for making sound recom- 
mendations. The FUAP program is designed to employ the factors and 
considerations described above. Formulas used in Ae program are:' 

I. Room Utilization by Time Period 
U, = P 2 /S, X D 
U. = P./S, X D 



*Edj«r L. Mo 
ContrsI>utiOfM to 
J927), p. 102. 



rohet “The Measurement and Interpretation of School Building IJtiliaation,” 
Education, No. 264, (New York: Teachers College, Columbia Univenity, 
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II. Total Room Utilization 
U,= Pi/S,X Wp 
U, = Pi/S, X Wp 

III. Building Utilization by Time Period 
U. = P2/(S, X Wp) 

U. = P2/(S.X Wp) 

IV. Total Building Utilization 
U„=Pi/(S.X Wp) 

U. = Pi/(S.X Wp) 

U. = The percent of utilization based on the actual number of pupil 
stations in the room. 

U, = The percent of utiUzation based on recommended standard, or 
maximum, number of pupil stations the room will accommodate. 
If standard number of stations is greater than maximum allowed, 
maximum is substituted for standard. 

Pj = Pupil periods per week calculated as follows: The siun of the 
number of pupils scheduled in a room all class periods of the day 
multiplied by the number of days per week the various classes meet. 

P 2 = Pupil periods per week calculated as follows: The number of 
pupils scheduled in a room during a given class period of the day 
multiplied by the number of days per week the class meets. 

S« = Actual number of pupil stations in the room. 

S, = Standard number of pupil stations in the room calculated by 
dividing the total square foot area of the room by the standard 
number of square feet recommended for a pupil station. If the 
maximum number of pupil stations allowed per room is less than 
the standard, maximum is substituted for standard. 

W = Periods in the week calculated by multiplying the number of time 

** periods per day by the number of days per week school is in session. 

D = Days per week a given class meets. 

The Program 

The FUAP program will analyze from 1 to 200 spaces categorized by 
type of space (1 to 15 type categories), for each time period of the school 
day (1 to 10 time periods/ ip a single pass. The program is written in 
Fortran IV and was originally compiled on an IBM 7044 computer. The 
program, exclusive of the compiler, requires approximately 15,000 words 

of memory capacity. 

The program produces from 3 to 18 tables, depending upon the num- 
ber of type categories established, showing percentages of utilization based 
on actual and standard (or maximum) number of pupil stations. 

Input Data 

Input data required, to compute utilization is of three types: (1) type 
description, (2) room description, and (3) room use. Type description is 
simply a description of the type of room represented by each type code 
used. For example, 01 = General Purpose, 02 = Science Labs, 03 = 
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Physical Education, etc. Room description information includes the room 
number, type of room code, length and width in feet, area (required 
only if the shape of room is other than rectangular or square). If area 
is given, length and width are omitted, standard number of square feet 
recommended for each pupil station, the actual number of pupil stations 
in the room, and the maximum number of pupil stations (optional and 
necessary only if local policy established maximum pupil-teacher ratios 
which may be less than standard number of pupil stations). Room use 
data is the number of pupils meeting in each room each period of the 
day and the number of days per week *hat a particular class regularly 
meets. Multiple cards may be used to describe the day-met pattern of 
any given class. 

In addition to the above, school header information is required. The 
header information is simply the district name, the school i.-me, and the 
standard number of time periods in the regular school day. 

Output Tables 

The number of output tables produced depends upon the number ot 
type categories used and will range from a minimum of three to a maximum 
of eighteen. 

Tabic 1 presents by room the area in square feet, the number of square 
feet per actual pupil station, the recommended number of square feet per 
pupil station, difference between actual and standard, the maximum num- 
ber ol pupil stations permitted, and the standard number of pupil stations 
the room will accommodate, and the difference between maximum and 
standard number of pupil stations. 

Table 2 presents the percent of utilization (based on the number of 
actual pupil stations) each period in the day for each room in the building. 
Tike total percent of utilization is shown for each room, for each period 
of the day, and for the entire building. 

Table 3 is similar to table 2 with the exception that utilization is based 
upon the standard (or maximum) number of pupil stations rather than the 
actual number of pupil stations. 

Tables 4 through 18 present the percentages of utilization of each room 
summarized by type of room. Two tables are produced for each type 
category. The table format is identical to tables two and three described 
above. 

Cost Savings 

Trial runs of the program, using both hypothetical and ».ctual data, 
were made tc establish time and cc^t data. The results of the computer 
runs v/ere compared to convenHonal hand methods of table compilation. 
The comparisons showed a reduction of approximately 7 hrs. and 58 minutes 
in total time required to prepare the tables. Total cost savings were esti- 
mated at $75.00-$ lOO.OC. In addition to the savings gained through the 
reduction of lime required to prepare the analyses, much more compre- 
hensive and comparable data were provided by the use of FUAP program. 
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INPUT CARD FORMATS 



Columns 1-25 
Columns 26-50 
Column 51 
Column 80 



Cam) Number ! -School Identification 
District nartie 
School name 

Number of periods per day 
Card code (1) 



Card Number 2 — ^Type Description 



Columns 1 and 2 


Type code 


Columns 3-27 


Type description 


Column 80 


Card code (2) 


Card Number 3 — ^Room Header Card 


Columns 1-4 


Room number 


Columns 5-6 


Type of space 


Columns 7-9 


Length 


Column's 10-12 


Width 


Columns 13-17 


Area 


Columns 18-20 


Pupil station standard (sq. ft./pupil) 


Columns 21-23 


Actual number of pupil stations 


Columns 24-26 


Maximum allowable pupil stations (may be 
used in lieu of columns 18-20) 


Column 80 


Card code (3) 

Card Number 4 — Room Use Card 


Columns 1-4 


Room number 


Columns 5-8 


Period 1, Col. 5 — number of days per week, 
Cols. 6-8 — ^number of pupil periods per week 


Columns 9-12 


Period 2, Col. 9 — ^number of days per week, 
Cols. 10-12 — number of pupil periods 


Columns 13-16 


Period 3 — data as above 


Columns 17-20 


Period 4 


Columns 21-24 


Period 5 


Columns 25-28 


Period 6 


Columns 29-32 


Period 7 


Columns 33-36 


Period 8 


Columns 37-40 


Period 9 


Columns 41-44 


Period 10 


Column 80 


Card code (4) 



APPENDIX A 
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EXAMPLES OF 
OUTPUT TABLES 
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ROOM INFORMATION FORM 



Number 

District School Periods 

Name: Name: Per Day: 


loom 

# 


Type 

Code 
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Length 
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TYPE CODE DESCRIPTION FORM 




type code description form 




APPENDIX C 




Last Card 
Indicato: 







Room Use 
Cards 




Last Card 
Indicator 












Rm. Header^ 
Cards I / 






Type Descri] 
tion Cards 



Name Card 




Sequence of Program and Input Cards 
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AN EDUCATION SPECIFICATIONS 
CHECKLIST 



DR. WILLIAM □. WILSON 

For sometime we’ve heard about educaitonal planning and educational 
specifications. Nothing hit me so vi.idly as when I went to Mexico where 
no one seemed to know what was meant by educational specifications. 
In working with teachers, administrators, and architects, we were asked, 
“What do you put in them?” Well, we couldn’t give them standards. That’s 
not what we wanted, we wanted them to think. 

We decided that it might be a good idea to provide a checklist by 
which they could evaluate their own educational specifications. By which 
they could go over their do^Uiient and see whether they had considered 
all factors. Tm sure all of yo’> have heard people say, “If I’d just thought 
about that before we got the building!” It’s a lot easier to change lines 
on an architectural drawing then it is to change a wall or stair tower. The 
checklist is a simple thing, but it doss give you a list of many items to 
check. And it’s covered item by item. A graduate student and I, (actually 
he did most of the work) developed this document to prove the purpose 
of school buildings. “What do we need to know?” We’ve tried to get 
four things in here: I) Who are we supposed to teach? 2) What are we 
supposed to teach? 3) What methods should we use? 4) What equipment 
should we use? 

Now, again, we are not trying to set up standards. I don’t think there’s 
a standard in this area, or in this document. It’s merely presented as a 
list of items for you to consider. Have you thought about this? Have 
you thought about types of environment; the thermal, sonic and visual? 
They are worked into a series of tables: social studies, language arts, 
physical education, every area in both the elementary and secondary 
schools. It’s self-explanatory, and it is rather interesting that the people who 
have used this document have found it very helpful. Many of them report 
that after they completed their specifications they went through this check- 
list and had to go back to include a lot of things they had forgotten. 

I hope you have a chance to examine the checklist. If there are any 
questions. I’ll try to answer them. It’s a rather simple document, but one 
that fills a real need because a great many people ask, “What are we trying 
to do?” This, I hope, tells them. 
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Edu^on Junior College 



ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT OF 
SIGNIFICANT SCHOOLS 



Selected by Area Representatives 

NATIONAL COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 



COLORADO 

Jefferson County, Prospect Valley School 

Superintendent: Dr. W. Del Walker, Building 40,096 sq. ft. Cap. 600. 
Architect: Langhart, McGuire, Barngrover 

CONNECTICUT 

Westport, Coleytown Junior High School 

Superintendent: A. Gordon Peterkin, Building 93,000 sq. ft. Cap. 725. 
Architect: Joseph Salerno 

Madison, Durham Road, Elementary School 

Superintendent: Robert H. Brown, Building 38,532 sq. ft. Cap. 670. 
Architect: Stecker and Colavecchio 

FLORIDA 

Palm Beach, Hagen Road Elementaiy School 

Superintendent: Robert W. Fulton, Building 68,116 sq. ft. Cap. 720. 
Architect: Roy M. Simon 

Tampa, Leto Co... prehens ive High School 
Superintendent: J. Crockett Famell, Capacity 1632 pupils. 

Architect: McLane, Ranton, McIntosh and Bernardo 

KANSAS 

Wichita, Cleveland Elementary School 

Superintendent: Dr. Lawrence Shepoiser, Building 29,630 sq. ft. Capac- 
ity 400 pupils. 

Architect: Schaefer, Schirmer and Eflin 

Wichita, Wichita Collegiate School (Private) 

Headmaster: Randall Storms, Building 14,202 sq. ft. Cap. 140. 
Architect: Schaefer, Schirmer and Eflin 

Overland Park, Pawnee Elementary School 

Superintendent: Dr. Donald Van Devander, Building 44,253 sq. ft. 

Capacity 750 pupils. 

Architect: Marshall & Brown 

Overland Park, Dorothy Moody Elementary School 
Superintendent: Dr. Jack Bell, Building 32,438 sq. ft. Cap. 515. 
Architect: Northern and Hamlin 
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MARYLAND 

Washington County, Hagerstown Junior College 
President: Atlee C. Kepler, Building 29,019 sq. ft. 

Architect: McLeod, Ferrara & Ensign 

MINNESOTA 

Excelsior, Minnetonka High School (addition) 

Supenritendent: W. Nilsen, Building 89,000 s^ j- .< J. 
Architect: Thorsen & Shorshov, 

Rochester, Mayo High School 

Superintendent: James V. Moon, xiuilding 277,666 sq. ft. Cap. 2CoO. 
Architects: Haarstick Lundgren & Associates, Inc. 

MISSOURI 

North Kansas, Oak Park Senior High School 

Superintendent: Dr. Ruie B. Doolin, Building 219,954 sq. ft. Cap. 2000. 
Architect: Kivett and Myers 

NEBRASKA 

Ralston, Ka'oii Westen\ Elementary School 

Superintendent: Delbert Nelson, Building 28,716 sq. ft. Cap. 420. 

Architect: Steele, Weinstein & Associates, Inc. 

NEW YORK 

Old Bethpage, John Fitzgerald Kennedy High School 
Superintendent.' Dr. Robert F. Savitt, Building 187,900 sq. ft. Cap. 1500. 
Architects: Eggers & Higgins 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Abington, Abington High School, North Campus 
Assistant Superintendent: Dr. Carl Manone, Building 295,059 sq. ft 
Capacity 2200 pupils. 

Architect: Caudill Rowlett Scott 

VIRGINIA 

Alexander, John Adams Middle School 

Superintendent: Dr. John C. Albohm, Building 132,000 sq. ft. Cap. 1500. 
Architect: •’’osbect-Vosbect & Associates 

WASHINGTON 

Bremerton, Bremerton Public Schools (Elementary) 

Superintendent: Armin G. Jahr, Building 22,800 sq. ft. Cap. 300. 
Architect: Branch, Branch & Garrison 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Georgetown Day School (Private) 

Superintendent: Mrs. Edith Nash, Building 46,051 sq. ft. Cap. 300. 
Architect: Stanley K. Arthur 
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LIAISON REPORTS 

Illuminating Engineering Society 



DR. CHARLES D. BISSON 

Your liaison representative to the Illuminating Engineering S<^ety 
has been active in I.E.S. affairs during the past year. Although involved in 
work on tl.\e Board of Fellows and Other Society interests, this report will 
dec! with three activities of great interest to the National Council on School- 

house Construction. i? ^ n o 

First, your liaison representative continues to serve on toe Exwutive 

Committee of the Illuminating Engineering Research Institute. During 
the past year significant progress has been made on I.E.R.I. research pro)- 
ects dealing with Transient Adaptation, Visual Performance and Illumina- 
tion Glare from Large Sources and Micro-Eye Movements. Work is con- 
tinuing on Lighting Requirements for the Older Eye. All these pro)TOts 
have definite implications for the design of the visual environment in edu- 
cational facilities. • 

A Bnal report was received by I.E.R.I. on Dr. Harry Kelsons extensive 

Color Preference Studies, In organizing more than 156,000 observer rfr 
actions into tables with responses ranging from high pleasantness ^ 
ness unpleasantness, the report provides a method of forecasting whetoer 
a specific object color will be agreeable or disagreeable ‘f ^ed with a 
specific background color under one of five specific kinds of hghting. 

The second item of specific interest to N.C.S.C. was the publication 
of a Guide for Lighting for Audio-Visual Areas in Schools. Your liaison 
representative was cl, airman of the School and College Lighting om- 
mittee for I.E.S. and also a member of that Committees sub^n^ttee 
which prepared the material for the new Audio-Visual Lighting Guufe. 
Wfflard AUphin was chairman of the sub-committee and deserv^ toe 
major share of the credit for the compilation and editing of this valuable 

piece of work. 

The third acHvity of I.E.S. was the adoption with reservations of a 
new system for evaluaHng direct glare. Our National Counc-a formally 
opposed the untimely action of the lUuminating Engineering Society m 
this matter because the new system had limited application and 
in its present incomplete state to further confuse the intemationdly hi^ly 
controversial glare rating problem. The Council’s position has been toat 
it is not opposed to new ideas in glare rating techniques, but it wants toem 
thoroughly proven as to their meaningful application to aU types of light 
sources and amenability to evaluation under field conditions. 

It is recommended by your liaison officer that N.C.S.C. mem^rs wish- 
ing to subscribe to a direct glare rating system continue to use the Smsors 
Curve method presented in the American Standards Association Guide for 
School Lighting and its own Guide for Planning School Plants. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
STANDARDS INSTUTUTE 



DR. JOHN L. CAMERON 

The United States of America Standaids Institute was established on 
August 31, 1966 to succeed die American Standards Association. Stand- 
ards approved by die new Institute will be designated USA Standards. 
The same designation will also apply to all previously-approved American 
Standards. 

As a member of die Construction Standards Board, your liaison officer 
has attended two Board meetings and voted on eleven recommended new 
standards or changes m existing standards since October, 1965. 

Sectional Co mmi ttee of Project A-53, Light and Ventilation, has been 
reactivated widi members meeting in New York on September 15 and 16, 
1966. The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction was represented 
by Henry J. Rissetto and James L. Theodores, alternate. Plans have been 
made to completely review and revise Light and Ventilation Standards. 



AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS 



DR. CLEVE □. WEBTBY 

When it learned of die change in die Council by-laws permitting archi- 
tects to become associate members, die American Institute of Architects 
took exception to die provision limiting die number of ardiitects from 
each state. It felt diat diose architects who were admitted to member- 
ship and whose names appeared on die Council roster would be in an 
advantageous position in applying for sdiool work. 

At die request of President Bede, John Cameron and Richard Tonigan, 
Cleve Westby, representing die Courcil, met with Messers William Sdiieck, 
Executive Secretary of A.I.A. and C. M. Ness of A.I.A. in Wadiington, 
January 25, 1966. 

FoUowing die conference die Council r^resentatives submitted die 
following recommendations to die Board of Directors at its meeting in 
Atlantic City, February 12, 1966: 

1. The regulation limiting consulting firm memberships to a specific 
number of each state be rescinded by die Board of Directors. 

2. The Board of Directors adopt a new regulation to the effect diat 
consultant firm memberships be limited for die time being to a total of 
five hundred with applications for such membership accepted on a "first- 
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come — ^first-served” basis, widi the understanding diat increases in the 
total numljer of consulting firm memberships may be made from time to 
time at tlie discretion of die Board of Directors, and 

3. lliat the Board of Directors upon adoption of a regulation govern- 
ing membership of consulting firms submit same to the Executive Board 
of the American Institute of Architects for review and comment before 

such regulation shall become effective. 

Except for limiting the total number of associate memberships to 500 
diese recommendations were accepted by the Board of Directors of die 
Council and die Eixecutive Secretary of A.I.A. informed accordingly 
At its April meeting the A.I.A. Executive Board reviewed the revised 
regulations, and submitted several suggestions, the more important being 
that diere should be no numerical limitation whatever on die number of 
architects admitted to membership, and that any architect who became a 
regular member on some other basis and who later did not qualify on diat 
basis, should be permitted to retain his membership for a limited time 
when he would revert to an associate membership, the point being diat 
otherwise such architect would receive preferential treatment. 

The A.I.A. suggestions were considered at die Councils Board meeting 
at Dan Diego in May, 1966 and it was decided that for the present there 
would be no numerical limitation on associate memberships. 

During die A.A.S.A. meeting in Adantic City, February, 1966 a very 
profitable couference was held widi Mr. William Corlett, Chairman of the 
A.I.A. Committee on School and College Architecture, who has graciously 
consented to serve on die program at Palo Alto this year. 

Our relationships with A.I.A. have been pleasant, fruitful and bode well 

for the future. 



ASSOCIATIDN OF SCHOOL BUSINESS 
OFFICIALS 

NORMAN L. QEORBE 

The Association of School Business Officials met in Adantic City, New 
Jersey, October 8-13, 1966. The 1966 theme for ASBO is “Grow by 
Sharing.” 

The impact of the many federal legislative acts provided many sessions 
in which clarifications were assayed. The large exhibit was further evidence 
diat federal legislation is a great impetus to possible changes in school 
plant housing and equipment. 

The meeting was structured to give an opportunity to each business 
official to know the latest information in his area of responsibility and to 
know that not all the problems in most areas have been solved. 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY OF HEATING, 
REFRIGERATING AND AIR 
CONDITIONING ENGINEERS, INC. 

JOHN L'HOTE 

Correspondence with the Society during 1965 led to an agreement 
as to the desirability of working together towards the formation of standards 
of thermal environment for educational institutions. 

An outline of the procedure proposed was included in my report for 
that year. 

No indication has yet been received as to the reaction of the Executive 
Committee of the Council to the proposal. Consequently, no further action 
has been taken. 




Trier Township High School, West The Perkins and WtU Partnership, Architects and the Architects Collaborative 






FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 

A. L. Beck, Fretident—Freiiding 



REPORT OF THE PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

DR. CARROLL MOBUFFEY, 

Chapman 



Fellow Members of the Council, * , e mx. -o. 

I am pleased to bring you this Report of the ^?iviti(M of the Mhw- 

tions Committee and its writing sub-committees for This as 

been a very busy year. Thanks to a very hard-working and dedicated group 
of Council members, it has been a productive year. 

Current members of the Publications Committee include Dr. El^ 
DuvaU, Dr. Basil Hick, Mr. Thomas Gwynn, and Mr. Evans. Our 
committee met in Atlantic City last February and we have been meetmg 
here in Palo Alto regularly since early Sunday. Activitiw rach as ][^®wing 
drafts of manuscripts, advance planning and maintaining contact with 
sub-committee activities keep us involved during the year. 



Writing Sub-Committees 

During fhe last year we have had four sub-committees working on writ- 
ing assignments. These committees and their members are as foUows; 

1. Maintenance and Operation Factors to be Considered in the Flan- 
fling and Construction of School Buddings 
Committee members are: 

Mr. Felix Oswalt — Cochairman 
Mr. George G. Bailey 
Miss Georgette Mania 
Mr. James L. Theodores 
Dr. Ralph N. Finchum 
Mr. Clarence P. Lefler 
Mr. John LUote 
Dr. Harold W. Miers 
Mr. George A. Smalling 

Mr. Lloyd W. Black, Jr. ^ , j .ii « 

Dr. Ken Widdall has been serving as Chairman and will continue 

to work with the committee. He has done an excellent job of lead- 
ing this committee. 

They worked hard this year. The members have had two working 
meetings during the year and they have produced a manuscript which 
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is nearly ready for publication. They have been meeting here and 
will have one more work session this fall. They will present a final 
draft to the Publications Committee before June 1. We expect 
this manuscript to be published by late 1967. 

2. Revision of the bulletin on Planning School Plants for Secondary 
Schools 

Committee members are: 

Dr. W. O. Wilson, Chairman 

Mr. George Reida 

Dr. Dwayne Gardner 

Dr. Harold Cramer 

Dr. O. Paul Roaden 

Dr. J. L. Pierce 

Dr. Dave Hutcheson 

These committee members also have been busy. They had one 
meeting during the year and have produced sixteen of a twenty- 
chapter document. They expect to complete the manuscript by 
mid-December. We expect to have it ready for publication in 
1967 also. 

3. Planning Faculties for Higher Education 
Committee members are: 

Dr. William Fuller, Chairman 
Dr. Ross Neagley 
Dr. Victor Randolph 
Dr. Donald WaUing 
Dr. Richard De Remmer 
Dr. Fred Schwehr 

This committee met in Atlantic City this year and has been meet- 
ing here. No date has been established for the completion of the 
manuscript. 

4. Planning Facilities for Vocational and Technical Education 
Committee members are: 

Dr. William Chase, Chairman 
Mr. Wayne Betts 
Mr. Lester J. Welch 
Dr. Vernon Wyland 
Dr. Harold Silverthome 
Dr. Robert Hull 

This committee is expected to become quite active this year. This 
is a publication which is urgently needed, and we want to push this 
one to an early completion. 

Revision of the Guide 

We believe we are oflF to an excellent start for the revision of the Coun- 
cil’s Guide. We want to express our sincere appreciation to you, the mem- 
bership, for your excellent cooperation in the “Brainstorming Session.” 
Participation appeared to be outstanding. Your comments submitted by 
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the recorders are most helpful. These comments and suggestions as re- 
ported to us will be summarized in die Proceeding^. 

TTie President has appointed the chairman of die Re-wnte subcommittee. 
He is Dr. Kent Stewart of the Montgomery County School District of Mary- 
land. Other members will be appointed during die year and announced 
in the “Newsletter.” We expect that this sub-committee will begin pre- 
liminary work th’ year and have at least one meeting before die annual 
meeting next Oct er. The target date for publication is 1969. 

Publications Sales 

The Executive Secretary will report the finpnres related to the sale 
of publications. We would like to report dir '*5 die last fiscal year, 
1044 copies of the Guide were sold. We hac < ' ^and July 1, 908 copies. 
Our Committee is recommending another printing of 3000 copies. The 
bulletin on Thirteen Principles of Economy continues to sell. Our inventory 
dropped to 39 as of June 30, 1966. The Elementary Planning bulletin is 
out of print and we shall plan for a revision of this bulletin soon. The 
sales for the bulletin on Planning Facdities for Higher EducaHon continues 
to lag widi 94 copies sold during last year. We hope you will give this 
bulletin a push. Let’s sell the copies we have on hand. 

We would like to take diis opportunity to diank die membership for 
their continued cooperation. We appreciate the completion of die “Interest 
Questionnaires.” We will be calling on you from time to time for assistance. 

We would also like to express our appreciation to the Board of Directors 
for its support and encouragement during die past year. Their assistance 
and yours make a difficult job much easier. Thank you. 

Respectfully submitted: 

C. W. McGuffey, Chairman 
Elven Duvall 
Basil Hick 
Thomas Gwynn 
Ben Evans 



PROFESSiONAL ACTIVITIES 
COMMITTEE 

DR. M. TED DIXON, 

Chairman 

The Professional Activities Committee has had a busy year. The major 
project of course has been the membership campaign which was started in 
Lincoln last year. Under die supervision of the Professional Activities 
Committee, whose members will be introduced later on, we organized a 
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group representative of each state and province throughout the States 
and Canada. So you see we have a committee of about 62 people. It 
is one of the most interesting groups with whom I’ve ever worked. They’ve 
been cooperative, courteous, vigorous and helpful in every way. They’ve 
really produced for you, the Council, this past year. 

As we convened in 1965 in Lincoln, Council membership numbered 384 
individuals and no firms. Today membership includes 512 individuals and 
195 firms. Firm memberships have been established in 41 states and 
providences and I think we’re in 95X of the states and providences as far 
as individual memberships are concerned. There are 22 states and provi- 
dences that reached or exceeded what was considered to be a minimum goal 
for the firm memberships. You may recall, that we established a minimum 
goal; for each state. The matter of state quotas had to be cl ■ rifled with 
the American Institute of Architects. But, we established goals which 
were accepted by the Board, calling for each state and providence to have 
not less than two firm members as a base. Beyond that we would permit 
an additional member for each million in population or portion thereof. 
This gave us the basis of geographical representation, the primary goal. 
The Committee encountered some problems directly following the Lincoln 
meeting, but they were resolved with the American Institute of Architects 
which was concerned about the ceilings established for the states and 
providences. A.I.A. requested that some adjustment be made so that 
architectural firms throughout the nation might have an opportunity to 
apply for and be considered for membership to avoid the impression of an 
exclusive arrangement. Following meetings of representatives of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee and Professional Activities Committee the matter was 
resolved to the satisfaction of architectural firms. 

I would like to introduce the members of the Professional Activities 
Committee: Don Bush, Central Michigan; Henry Rissetto, Columbia; Wil- 
liam Morton, Washington; Jim Thrasher, "new director of a regional project 
in Denver, Jim was former Dean of the School of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Montana. The next groups I would like to introduce by group 
are members of the State and Providence Membership Committee. Member- 
ship chairmen from Canada, please stand. Fellows from the States, please 
stand. 

The Professional Activities Committee has a second project which has 
been completed. We sponsored a breakfast Sunday, February 13 at 8:00 
a.m., and I must say that everyone invited attended. Invitations were ex- 
tended to the Executive Secretary of the Department of Audio Vis ual 
Instruction, Higher Education; the Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals; the American Society of Curriculum Development; the Association 
of School Business Officials and representatives from the Department of 
Rural Education and the National Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. We were joined by members of the Board of Directors and other 
members of the Professional Activities Committee. We had one thing in 
mind — to see if we could encourage better cooperation and more com- 
munication between the members of the National Council and members 



of other professional educational organizations. During this session we dis- 
cussed the following .seven points. 

1. How can the efforts of the National Council and instructional as- 
sociations be combined to improve the effectiveness of school plants? 

2. To what extent do national programs now include discussion sessions 
on planning school facilities? 

3. To what extent do instructional associations participate in activities 
leading to the development of educational specifications for new 
buildings? 

4. How can the National Council be of assistance by providing consul- 
tants or resource personnel to assist at annual conferences? 

5. Are instructional associations aware of the publications of the Na- 
tional Council? Are they being used? 

6. To what extent are publications of instruct *>nal associations avail- 
able for use by school planning personnel? 

Then we had a big open-ended session on other matters of mutual 
interest and got into all sorts of things. The representatives of the associa- 
tions were also informed that NCSC members would re-nond to requests 
to assist 'Arith conferences during the coming year and in the future at the 
local, state, .''egional or national basis. 

As a result of that conference there have been other contacts with the 
associations. An invitation was accepted by your chairman to serve as a 
group leader at the ASCD Conference in San Francisco. I conclude from 
that stimulating experience in having that opportunity to meet with the folks 
that they are organized and they are moving ahead and they are talking 
about some of the same things that we are although they’re doing it from 
a little different perspective. I do think that you as members of the 
Council ought to be getting involved more and more with these instructional 
associations. They need this kind of help and we need to sit and listen and 
participate with them. 

The second item that Past President, Francis Darby and I were invited 
and attended was the national association meeting of the Department of 
Audio Visual Education at San Diego. Here again we met with the group 
that has been organized for some time and operating eflBciently and well 
and they are pushing some horizons in this field. But again, it was kind 
of a mutual feeling of satisfaction to sit down and talk about the activities 
of the Council and some of the things that are in process and hear about 
some of their ideas, which again reinforce this thought that we ought to 
be communicating more so than we seem to be doing or have done in the 
past. 

You fellows are familiar with architectural firms that ought to be in 
NCSC and your re familiar with individuals that ought to be members of 
the National Council. We ask that you do four things: 

1. Would you list the names of two architectural firms that you be- 
lieve would benefit from becoming associated with the Council and 



with whom the council would benefit through association. Most of 
you know the people who are doing the school work and who 
would be interested in this kind of activity. 

2. Two individuals. 

3. Enter the state or providence where you are located, so I can funnel 
it back to the proper chairman. 

4. Enter yom* name as die person submitting die note to the Com- 
mittee, in case your state chairman would like to get in touch with 
you when he goes back home or perhaps tomorrow before the meet- 
ing is over. If you are not familiar widi your state or providence 
me..nbership chairman, would you please become acquainted widi 
him. 

"Ken, I was going to ask if we ni^t publish again the list and distribute 
it to all members. There will be some changes I’m sure.” 

I would like to add my appreciation to the members of the Professional 
Activities Committee, die state chairmen, our Executive Secretary, Ken, 
who has been in the saddle here and has been very helpful. You have had 
communications from him. He has been very supportive to the whole 
activity and we’re looking ahead for good thhigs. “Thanks” too, to die 
Board of Directors for their support diis past year. 



RESEARCH COMMITTEE 

DR. WALLACE H. 8TREVELL, 

Chairman 

The Research Committee is comprised of Bill Chase, Art Wohlers, Bill 
Wilson and Basil Castaldi. The previous reports have rather subdy men- 
tioned die amount of involvement that has been generated and so I fed 
diat mention should be made that 30 persons here in thi« group 
are abstractors. Their names are listed in the issues of die Abstract Jour- 
nal and Ym sure that in due course diey too will receive their recognition. 
This brief report was put together by a committee for presentation. 

During die past year die Research Committee has continued its role of 
encouraging and assisting research in die school plant fidd. The committee 
has had two meetings during die year, in Adantic City in February and Palo 
Alto this week. Much committee energy this year has been devoted to 
proposal writing. 

On die basis of a small grant received frtnn die U. S. 0£Bce of Edu- 
cation, an NCSC Abstract Service was started in September, 1965 under 
sponsorship of the Research Committee. Thirty-three members of the 
National Council were invited and accepted the role of volunteer abstractors. 
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This group held a breakfast meeting in Lincoln (196o) and again in 
Palo Alto (1966). A managing editor appointed for the project has main- 
tained constant commun’cation with the abstractors and processed Ae 
resumes submitted. 

The abstract service project was undertake in cooperation wim and 
as a service to Ae Education Research Information Center (USOE). The 
ultimate purpose of ERIC is to provide a clearinghouse of educational in- 
formation storage and retrievel for Ae total area of education. The NCSC 
Abstract Service Aerefore was a pilot study. It was limited to school facil- 
ities research, or research related materials, and to documents normally 
unpublished or of relatively low circulation. The project goal was 1,000 
carefully screened documents and edited resumes. By September, 1966 this 
goal was completed and Ae project made available to USOE according 
to contract schedule. 

A by-product of the NCSC Abstract Service that has been of particular 
interest to National Council membership is Ae Abstract Journal. The first 
two issues have bera published and mailed; Ae Aird issue is being prmted. 
The Board of Directors has auAorized Ais publication to be wntinued 
next year and four more issues produced. This is readily possible i^A 
Ae large amount of material already collected plus Ae furAer contribu- 
tions of Ae abstractors. 

Actually we have benefited greatly from experience wiA this new un- 
dertaking. The Research Committee has learned how and where to locate 
and obtain school plant research materials. We have demonstrated Aat 
Aere is no substitute for Ae experirace and skills of school plant specialists 
as represented in Ae National Council when it comes to evaluatmg available 
research materials and communicating Aeir essential content 

Meanwhile Ae U. S. Office of Education has projected more exten- 
sive plans for establishing national information clearinghouses in Ae school 
plant field. The Research Committee prepared and submitt^ a strong and 
practical proposal for a “School Facilities Information Clearin^ouse.” This 
was endorsed by Ae NCSC Board of Directors. The proposal was to 
establish Ae office of Executive Secretary as Clearinghouse Coordinator to 
make contacts and handle inquiries and to continue Ae now experienced 
Abstract f^ervice as Ae tech^cal arm of Ae clearinghouse. While Ae 
U. S. Office of Education did not fund a national clearin^ouse for school 
facilities last year, Ae Research Committee is encouraged to resubmit Ae 
proposal Ais year. Firm justification from Ae National Council will be 
necessary to secure an allocation of funds for Ae school fficilities field. 

The Research Committee has also prepared plans and a proposal for 
a research developmental seminar. The purpose will be to stimulate and 
assist research planning as a step toward promoting basic research. The 
proposal has been submitted to USOE by Ae Ohio State University. 

The Research Committee has at present Ae following additional con- 
cerns: (1) to encourage National Council membership to submit^ research 
papers at Ae annual meetings; (2) to have Ae “Newsletter” feature 
research articles, tending to make it more of a technical journal in Ae field; 
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(3) to promote the concept of a National School Facilities Laboratory 
as a primary agency of the National Council; and, (4) to foster a program 
of basic research in the scho< plant field by assisting to identify needed 
research and relate it to pracucal purposes such as National Council pub- 
lications. 

Resecrch Committee 
Wallace H. Strevell, Chairman 
William W. Chase 
Arthur E. Wohlers 
William O. Wilson 
Basil Castaldi 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOU5E CONSTRUCTION 
ANNUAL FINANCIAL REPORT 



CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
September 1, 1965 to June 30, 1966 



Cash in Bank — September 1, 1965 

Cash on Deposit — ^University Account 31-3881 



RECEIPTS: 



Members Dues 


$20,262.75 


Sales of Publications 


7,032.84 


Exhibit Entry Fees 


775.00 


E.'^L. Reimbursement 

Total Receipts 


42.04 



DISBURSEMENTS: 

Board of Directors and Committee Expense 


$ 3,301.64 


Convention Expense 


129.70 


Exhibit Expense 


888.68 


UNESCO Expense 


584.95 


Printing Proceedings 


2,183.80 


Printing — Other 


464.56 


Newsletter 


291.92 


Refunds on Publications 


180.00 


Office Secretary 


3,700.36 


Office Supplies, Postage, etc. 


990.56 


Supplies and Services 


492.69 


Legal Fees 


25.00 


Discounts on Canadian Checks 


80.78 


Miscellaneous 


84.25 


Transfers to Savings Account 


14,600.00 



Total Disbursements 



Cash Balance, June 30, 1966 



1 

I 



I 4,017.77 
58.67 



28,112.63 



$32,189.07 



27,998.89 



$ 4,190.18 
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REPRESENTED BY 

First National Bank of East Lansing 
Less— Outstanding Chedcs 


$ 5,176.33 
3,145.69 


Net Book Balance 
University Account #31-3881 


$ 2,030.64 
2,159.54 


As Above 


$ 4,190.18 1 


SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


a 


Balance, Sq;:tember 1, 1965 
Note; Tbis includes $25.26 interest not 
credited to Account Book 


$ 5,314.13 

m 


Dq;K)8its from Checking Account 
Interest Credited to Account— 


14,600.00 


180.06 Lest 25.26 above 


154.80 




$20,068.93 


Interest earned to June 30th— not credited 
to Account Book 


• 

168.02 


Balance, June 30, 1966 


$20,236.95 



STATEMENT OF FINANCIAL CONDITION 
June 30, 1966 

CASH FUNDS: 



Cheddng Account, First National 
Bank, E. Lansing 


$ 2,030.64 


Michigan State University Account 
-431-mi 


2,159.54 


Saving Account, First National 
National Bank, E. Lansing 


20.236.95 


Total Cash Funds 


$24,427.13 


ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE— 

(Schedule A) 

Sales of Publications 
Membership Dues 


$ 1,608.00 
1,120.00 



$ 2,728.00 
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PUBLICATIONS INVENTORY: 
Guide for Planning School Flsints 
Guide for Flannmg Sdiod Fknti 
Thirteen Principles of Elconomy 
Planning Facilities for Hi^er 
Education 
Proceedings 

American Stand. Lighting Guide 



908 @ $6.00 $ 5,448.00 

7 @ 3.00 21.00 

39 @ 1.00 39.00 

1,721 ® 1.50 2,581.50 

440 @ 2.50 1,100.00 

13 & .50 6.50 



Total at Retail PMoe 



$ 9,196.00 



Total Rewnnoei 



$36,351.13 



ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
June 30, 1966 



SALES OF PUBLICATIONS: 
Guide for Planning School Plants 
1964 Edition 
1958 Edition 

Thirteen Principles of Economy 
Elementary School Plant Planning 
Secondary School Plant P l a nning 
Planning Facilities for Higher 
Education 
Proceedings 



249 @ 


$6.00 $ 


1,494.00 


2 @ 


3.00 


6.00 


8 @ 


1.00 


8.00 


14 @ 


1.00 


14.00 


6 @ 


1.00 


6.00 


5 @ 


1.50 


7.50 


29 @ 


2.50 


72.50 



Total Publications 
Receivable 

MEMBERSHIP DUES: 

Total Dues Receivable 

Total Accounts Receivable 



$ 1,608.00 

$ 1,120.00 

$ 2,728.00 



PUBLICATIONS SUMMARY 

Inventoiy CodIm 

Aai.81.ldSS 8M 



Gtplw _ In' 



Guide for Planning School Plants 
1964 Edition 
1958 Edition 

Thirteen Principles of Economy 
Elementary School Plant Planning 
Planning Faculties for Hi^er 
Education 
Proceedings — 1962 
Proceedings — 1963 
Proceedings — 1964 
Froc:eedings— *1965 Printed 1018 
American Standard Lij^ting Guide 



2,120 


1,044 


299 


908 


8 


3 


0 


7 


168 


105 


5 


39 


13 


12 


1 


1 


1,835 


94 


11 


1,721 


87 


15 


3 


73 


73 


21 


4 


49 


218 


27 


133 


72 




49 


709 


246 


28 


14 


— 


13 
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REPORT OF AUDITING COMMITTEE 

JOHN L’HOTE, 

Chairman 

The Auditing Committee met in East Lansing on July 18 with the 
Secretary-Treasurer, and R. W. Zimmerman, Certified Public Accountant. 
As recommended by the 1965 Auditing Committee a professional audit 
ViflH been completed as of the end of the 1965-1966 Fiscal Year, June 30, 
1966. The audit was reviewed by the Committee and is recommended 
for approval. The recommendations of the auditor for the improvement 
of the financial record keeping of the Council are as follows; 

1. That a chart of accounts be prepared to classify assets, liabilities, 
income and expenses. And Aat a general ledger be maintained with 
a double entry system of accounting. 

2. That columnar journals be used for cash receipts and checks dis- 
pursed, also for sales records and membership dues, using various 
columns for classifications desired and posting therefrom to the 
general ledger each mondi. This would furnish controls to dieck 
widi detailed records now being maintained for publicatioiis and 
dues. 

3. That a separate stock record of publications be maintained to record 
all copies sold, given gratis or returned and that this be checked 
widi periodical physical inventory. 

4. That a decision be reached whether to keep the books on a cash 
basis, as of present, or on an accrual basis. 

These recommendations have been passed on to the Executive-Secretary 
for implementation. 

Respectfully, 

C. Robert MuRi 
John LUote 

I move acceptance of the report of the Auditing Committee. 

Motion seconded; motion carried. 



SECRETARY'S ANNUAL REPORT 

dr. FLOYD B. PARKERf 

Secretary-Treasurer 

For the past three years I have looked forward to the day when the 
secretarial responsibilities of die Council would be placed in die hands 
of a full-time, salaried Executive Secretary. Today, we are privileged to 
have realized that objective. 
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In view of the fact that Dr. Widdall has occupied this position for a 
brief period, we have agreed that I should assume the initial responsibility 
for the Secretary’s Report for the 1966 Annual Meeting. 

In 1960, when I became Secretary-Treasurer of the Council I began 
to hear discussions regarding the expansion of Council activities. Since 
that time many fine things have happened to this organization. Formal 
action for reorganization was initially implemented by the late Dr. Merle 
Stoneman when he designated what we called the “Future Activities Com- 
mittee.” This committee, appointed in 1963, consisted of Arnold Tjomsland, 
chairman; Tony Adinolfi, John Cameron, Robert Hull, Lester Hunt, Don 
Leu, Mac McClurkin, Tommy Naylor, Jim Schooler, Harvey Self, and 
Lester Welch; with Francis Darby, Merle Stoneman and myself as ex- 
officio members. This committee faced the task of trying to determine just 
what an organization with a membership of approximately 250 school 
plant planners in the United States and Canada should be doing in the 
future as an organization. It was determined very early that the standing 
committees— the Research Committee, the Publications Committee, and 
the Professional Activities Committee should work together on the task 
of developing a common goal for the future. 

Early in 1965, President Francis Darby obtained a $15,000 Planning 
Grant from the Ford Foundation. Under the leadership of Resident Darby 
a series of planning meetings were scheduled during the spring and summer 
of 1965 which involved not only the Future Activities Committee members, 
but also all standing committee members. During that period, proceedings 
for incorporation as an educational non-profit organization, and for tax 
exemption were instituted. A membership drive was planned and the Pro- 
fessional Activities Committee, under the chairmanship of Ted Dixon, with 
members including Henry Rissetto, William Prentice, Don Bush, and Wil- 
liam Morton, was given the responsibility by the Board of Directors to 
plan the drive, to establish a plan of action, determine goals and devise 
a system to attain those goals. At that time the Council had a total mem- 
bership of approximately 250. The Professional Activities Committee set 
goals of 750 to 800 individual members and 250 firm memberships by 
October, 1966. At the several planning sessions it was decided by the 
entire group that the Council would move to obtain all of the grants pos- 
sible, including a major grant for a National Educational Facilities Planning 
Laboratory. A plan was developed to request funds for the Abstracting 
Service delegated to the Research Committee under the chairmanship of 
Wallace Strevell. Committee members were Art Wohlers, Basil Castaldi, 
Bill Wilson, and William Chase. 

The Council was officially incorporated as an educational non-profit 
organization in the State of Michigan on September 15, 1965. As a result 
of that official action a tentative budget was prepared for the next ^o 
years. As a result oi the corporation proceedings and the legal reqxiire- 
ments required by the Internal Revenue Service for tax exemption, the 
By-Laws of the Council were revised at the 1965 Annual Meeting, in 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Additional action included establishing the fiscal year 
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from July 1 to June 30, and increasing the individual membership dues to 
$20.00 annually, beginning July 1, 1966. The By-Laws revision also pro- 
vided for an expansion of the individual membership to include anyone in 
education involved in any phase of planning. For the first time this 
permitted the superintendent, principal, assistant superintendent, and othen 
involved in various planning activities at the local, state and federal levels 
to become individual members of the Council. Perhaps the most importairt 
activity of the Council refiected in the Bylaws change was the inclusion of 
a consulting firm membership for architects, engineers and planning organi- 
zations. As a result, the Professional Activities Committee was given the re- 
sponsibility for designating state and province membership chairmen, and 
to develop state and province quotas for membership. 

The Publications Committee, consisting of Carroll McGuffey, chairman, 
Ben Evans, Elvin Duvall, Basil Hick, and Thomas Gwynn, reported good 
progress at the Lincob Meeting in terms of movbg toward new publicatioitf . 
In February 1966, the Board of Directors, consisting of President A. L. Beck, 
President-elect John Cameron, Floyd Parker, Secretary-Treasurer, Rob^ 
Guild, Frank Irwm, Richard Tonigan and Francis Darby, bterviewed can^ 
dates for the position of Executive Secretary. Candidates were screened 
from many applications received by the Board. At the Atlantic City Meet- 
tog, to February, the Board of Directors eliminated the policy of state 
quotas for firm members, thus permitting all ardutectural firms to become 
members, subject to screening by the Board of Directors of the Council. 

I should also mention that the Council attained tax exempt status to Decem- 
ber, 1965, subject of course, to annual review. Also at the February meet- 
ing' Merle Stoneman and Dick Tonigan were authorized to write a pros- 
pectus, under Title IV, for a National Educational Faefiities Planning 
Laboratory for the Council. That prospectus has been review^ by the 
U. S. Office of Education and we have been informed that sufficient funds 
are not available during the present fiscal year for such a project. The 
Research Committee, under the chairmanship of Wallace Strevell, sub- 
mitted a prospectus for an Abstract Service to the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation last January and a small grant has been received for tiiat service. A 
request for supplemental funds has been submitted for further funding 
of the Abstract Service. 

A special committee, of Cleve Westby, chairman, and Charles Wells, 
Lester Wdeh, and Harold Cramer, has been designated to work jointly 
with the American Institute of Architects on the devdopment of educational 
specifications, standards and criteria. Other subKxmimittee assignmento 
by the Publications Committee and the Research Committee will be reported 
to you by the chairman of the respective committees at this Annual Meeting. 
For the first time to the history of the Council an exhibit booA was leased 
at the 1966 American Association of School Administrate.'^ Convention to 
Atlantic City. This activity will be continued to an effort to give greater 
exposure to the activities of the Council. 

The Board of Directors met to Washington, D.C. early to the spring and 
at that time interviewed additional candidates for the position of executive 
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secretary. After considered deUberation, Dr. WiddaU was f ected to^ 

position. The Board determined that the headquarters shaU *«“iamj^- 

porarily in East Lansing, until such time that a permanent site is 

The headquarters office is now located in Room 317 Manly Miles 

on the Michigan State University Campus. It is a very 8“®* 

facility, with conference space and excellent parking facilities available. 



The status of the Council is currently stable. However, if plaiu 

now under way are carried out, grants and other income must ^ forth- 
coming. This presents a tremendous diallenge to our new Executive 
Secretary, Dr. Widdall, to the Board of Directors, and to the various stand- 
ing committees and ad hoc committees. 

I would like to say, at this time, that you have a very hard working 
and sincere Board of Directors. They have the concerns of foe Coim^ 
at heart. The past year har shown foat foey are aggressive and not 
to act As you know, major changes are taking place in foe Coun^ md 
I am sure foat we can look forward to many more, providing foe leader 
ship continues to exist on your Board. Past President Francis Darby and 
President A1 Beck have given tremendous leadmhip to this organization 
and deserve our sincere appreciation and continued cooperation. 



I have tremendously enjoyed my experiences wifo foe National Councd 
during foe past six years. My position, in foe past, at Michigan State Uni- 
versity has given me Ac opportunity to volunteer my services as Secretary- 
Treasurer of foe Council. As I have indicated to you during foe past two 
years it was impossible for foe Councfl to continue wifo fois kind of 
volui^tary arrangement. The Council is indebted to Michigan State Uni- 
versity for providing a graduate assistant for me each of foe past four year^ 
Dr Hefoert Sheafoelm and Dr. Ted Drake, both of whom are on foe staff 
of foe University of Connecticut, and Karl DuBois, now on foe staff of 
Delta Community CoUege in Michigan, should be given foe major credff 
for foe continu^ development of foe Newsletter, for foe editing wd 
publishing of foe Annual Proceedings, and for carrying out major office 
assignments of foe Council. Our office space, equipment, and many services 
have been provided by foe CoUege of Education, Mi^gan State Umver^ty 
— aU without cost to foe Council— and we recognize foat these benefits 
have materiaUy assisted foe Council in our efforts to move forward. 



I want to assure you foat I wiU continue to work for foe Council, but 
I am most pleased to turn foe reins of foe secretary-treasurer activities over 
to Dr. WiddaU. It has been a smooth transfer of responsibUities. 

Again, I foink of foe CouncU as being one of foe most forward-loo^g, 
one of foe most potentiaUy aggressive organizations on foe educational 
front today. We have many things to accomplish and we must concentrate 
our efforts to get foe job done. In memory of our good friend, foe late 
Merle Stoneman, who first conceived the idea of foe Committee of foe 
future, let’s get foe job done! 



I 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY’S REPORT 



DR. KENNETH R. WIDDALL, 

Executive Secretary 

While I am aware of the fact that many eyes are on me today, I hope 
you are aware of the fact that you have just received testimony that ap- 
proaches something that I consider a near miracle. To have accomplish^ 
everything that Floyd Parker has accomplished during recent years on a 
part-time, voluntary basis is a most unusual achievement The Council has 
much for which to be greatful in die service that he has rendered. 

I would like to publicly express my appreciation for die temenduus 
assistance that Floyd has given to me and my family. He and his good wife, 
Marion, have been mo.st gracious and accommodating in making us fed 
welcome and assisting us on many occasions. 

He has also assisted me in adjusting to the job by providing back- 
ground material, advice and guidance whenever requested. We have a 
very good working relationship; there is no problem, no difiBculty whatever. 
It has been a very stimulating and pleasant experience. 

There is nothing unusual about your new Executive Secretary except 
that I think I am probably the most fortunate person in this entire gadier- 
ing; fortimate in that I have been given die recognition and distinction 
by being so honored. I consider it the greatest of my career. 

I am not at all unmindful of the responsibility and challenge associated 
with this position. I am appreciative too of the hict that it represents a 
tremendous wealth of experience, talent, preparation — ^people who have 
within their grasp, and within their purview of responsibilities the con- 
tributions to education that are almost unparalleled in the country, if 
not in the world. This is something you think about very carefully when 
you consider die broader aspects. This is undoubtedly die greatest challenge 
I have ever faced, and I am very happy to be able to share this challenge 
with each of you. That is the way I would like to have you accept it, 
and I hope you will view it in that light as well. 

Of course, with a position of this nature there is a lot of hard work. 
Mac and Floyd could tell me a great deal about it; perhaps it’s well diey 
diey haven’t told me everything. There is a lot of hard work associated 
with it and I expect to work hard at it. It is somediing that will not be 
accomplished in a very short period; it’s going to take a long time. There 
are tremendous things that can be done, there are many, many things 
that need to be done, and there are many that must be done. Togedier, 
we can do many of them. Many projects will take years to develop and many 
more years before we can appreciate die fruits of our labor. But the dial- 
lenges are diere; diey are ever increasing. Pressures are becoming greater 
and greater every day and it takes many broad shoulders to accept diem. 

I know I express my view and Im certain I express the Board’s view 
when I convey to you the idea that the strength of this organization, 
indeed, die future of this organization, widi all its implications, rests 
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not wi& the Executive Secretary, not with any Director or the entire 
Board of Directors, nor wi& any of our many committees; die strength, 
the future of the National Counc^ on Schoolhouse Construction rests widi 
each member. We are as strong as you are. Our success will be measured 
by your success. Therefore, I very humbly appear before ycu requesting 
your assistance. 

I want to be successful as Executive Secretary, but I know diat I 
can only be as successful as you permit me. You will make my job a suv^cess 
and I know that your assistance will be fordi-coming. I must say that die 
reception and hospitality extended to me has been very hejutwarmiiig; 
I sincerdy appreciate it. 

There appears very litde I can tell you now after Floyd’s very com- 
prehensive report of what has been done, but perhaps I should speak very 
briefly to some of die things we will be working on and giving more and 
more attention to in die future. I want to show you visible evidence, some 
of die results of hours and hours, if not years, of work. 

The Ilrst one I refer to is die project which Dr. Strevell and die Re- 
search Committee have been working on diese past years. This is die 
Clearinghouse — ^The Educational Facilities Information Clearinghouse Pro- 
posal. It has been submitted to Washington, as Wallace has mentioned. We 
have not received die decision we hoped to reedve; however, we have not 
given up, not by a long shot. We are going back. We have been to 
Washington to discuss die status of our proposal and just two nights ago, 
acting at the direction of die Board of Directors, I sent a night letter to 
Commissioner Howe. I would like to read it to you to make you fully 
aware of die position of die Board of Directors and the National Council 
on this matter. 

Dear Commis.<!ioner Howe: 

At die request of die Board of Directors meeting in official session at 
the 43rd Annual Meeting of die National Council on Schoolhouse Con- 
struction, Palo Alto, California, die following resolution is respectfully 
brought to your attention: 

The National Council on Schoolhouse Construction is die only 
major organization totally devoted to planning educational hicilities 
and study of die effect of physical environment on learning, reiterates 
its position diat there exists a national demand and need for an 
information clearinghouse specializing in school plants. Economy to 
taxpayers in establishing an Information Clearinghouse that will 
promote bodi functional and economically operable facilities would 
justify action on this ever increasing problem. The National Council 
on Schc<olhouse Construction officially and through die abundant 
human resources of its professional membership is prepared to 
sponsor and conduct die basic opt ations of such a national clear- 
inghouse. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Kenneth R. Widdall, Executive Secretary 
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We are still in pursuit of the clearinghouse project and anything you can 
do individually or collectively will be greatly appreciated. 

As you know, Dick Tonigan and Merle Stoneman some time ago worked 
very hard to develop a prospectus for a National Educational Facihties 
P lanning Laboratory. That too was submitted to the U. S. OflBce of Edu- 
cation, and again, as Floyd mentioned, the unavailability of funds pro- 
hibited the U. S. Office from reacting in the manner we would have liked. 
W^e are still pursuing it-— <iuite actively pursuing it. I have spent a great 
deal of time working with Dick on this. 

Last Friday, we submitted to Commissioner Howe an application for a 
Devdopmental Concept Study for a National Elducation Facihty Planning 
Center. We have talked with the people in Washington and we are acting 
on some advice and insight given us. We were told in very plain terms 
that had there been no other requests before them at the time and had 
everyone been right in our comer, and had they assigned A*1 priority 
to our projet, we would have accomplished nothing more than we have 
accomplished to date simply because there were no funds available. 
However, we are going back. This Developmental Concept Study applica- 
tion is right on the heels of our original prospectus; it is something approach- 
ing $54,000. We would hope to complete the project in approximately six 
months and will be pursuing this quite actively in the next few weeks. 

Just diis morning I was in contact with the Department of the Army 
in the Pentagon, trying to get the latest word on one of our recent applica- 
tions. This one is entided, "Survey of State Practices in School Construc- 
tion.” It has to do with the fallout shelter program. We have been re- 
quested by the Office o? Civil Defense to conduct a survey of state con- 
struction practices. We have submitted an application to conduct the 
survey with a budget and schedule; we are awaiting their decision. This 
would be Phase I. Upon completion of this there would be a follow-up or 
Phase II which would be an evaluation, conclusions and recommendations 
based on information gathered in Phase I. The information we seek does 
not now exist in any single compiled form. It constitutes a tremendous 
opportunity for the National Council to render service both to the field 
of education and to the nation as a whole. 

There is also the possibility, although we have not really investigated 
all of the aspects and ramifications of it at this time, of NCSC conducting 
architectural competition. 

There are many other things in process and, of course, one of them that 
has kept me busy during recent weeks is that of firmly establishing the 
National Headquarters. As you know we have moved out of the education 
facilities on campus and now are quartered in another building. When 
we moved we begged and borrowed furniture. We had some on loan but 
of course, when the University began fall sessions they felt they would like 
to have some of their furniture returned, so we had to make other pro- 
visions. Were gradually setting up the office and it’s coming along very well. 

One of the assignments I have been given is that of identifying and 
approaching foundations and other sources of financial support in the 
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form of giants, gifts, or whatever. This is something that will take con- 
siderable time to develop. One needs to be very discerning, sophisticated 
and professional. This will come in time, but it will take a good bit of 
doing. Again, anything that you can do will be appreciated. If you know 
a good source, we would like to know of it If you have any good contacts, 

I hope you will feel free to cultivate them; keep us advised of your progress. 
We will assist in any way we can. 

The development, the broadening of our liaison with other professional 
associations is another area where much effort must be expended. We have 
liaison with many organizations at present, but liaison must be increased 
if the full impact of the Council is to be realized. We wish to capitalize 
on the available talent and contacts to fully assume our responsibility to 
the school planning field across the country and throughout the world. 

The assistance that I can give Ted Dixon in membership is quite 
limited because he has done quite an outstanding job in the campaign. 
The invitations, acceptances, processing — the work that is being done by 
the many state chairmen has been most rewarding. Recentiy, I sent a 
letter out to all state chairmen congratulating many and perhaps extending 
not quite such warm congratulations to some others because we haven't 
done as much as we should have in some areas. I hope each of you will 
take advantage of the invitation extended by Ted to list the names of indi- 
viduals and firms who would benefit dirough membership in the National 
Council. Get the information back to him and the state chairman will have 
the material with which to work. This is a very very important aspect 
of our whole developmental program. 

The rest of my time is given to the pursuit of any other assignment the 
Board cares to make. I have spent many hours developing a budget. I 
might add that I’ve worked on budgets of millions of dollars with much 
greater ease than I’ve experienced with this one, but it will come along. 

I want to join Floyd in conveying to you this fact, should there be any 
doubt. You have a wonderful group of men serving you on the Board of 
Directors. It is a very unusual group and I am proud and pleased to work 
with them. I will do everything I can to assist them and you in pursuing our 
common goals. 



REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

DR. HAROLD E. BOLES, 

Chairman 

The Council membership at its Forty-Third Meeting reafiBrms its belief 
in the basic purposes of the Council as reported in the Articles of Incorpora- 
tion and the 1965 Report of the Resolution Committee. 
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The Council reiterates its earnest hope Aat Ae U. S. Commissioner of 
Education will give serious consideration to die reestablishment of the 
School Housing section of die U. S. Office of Education to the end that 
this agency will assume again its important role of leadership and the 
provision of services in die school plant planning field. 

The Council recognizes die magnificent services rendered by Dr. Floyd 
G. Parker in his six years as Secretary-Treasurer of die Council, and ac- 
knowledges diat many of the accomp^hments of the Council during this 
period were due to his continued leadership, vision, persistence, and more- 
than-called-for effort. 

The Council thanks Michigan State University for providing to it die 
services of Dr. Floyd G. Parker and numerous able graduate assistants, as 
well as "temporary” facilities for housing Council headquarters. 

The Council commends President A. L. Beck and die Board of Directors 
for their diligent efforts including those of securing die full-time services of 
an Executive Secretary and urges that full support and assistance be given 
to Dr. Kennedi R. Widdall as he undertakes the arduous and demanding 
obligations of diis position. 

The Council commends all of the committees and all of the members 
of diem for dieir zeal and contributions during die past year and recognizes 
the necessity and importance of finding and developing the financial sup- 
port essential to die success of all working committees. 

The Council commends die work of the Abstract Service for an ex- 
cellent first year of effort and recognizes that, as chairman of the Research 
Committee of die Council, Dr. Wallace H. Strevell was deeply involved 
in establishing the program, ably assisted by Mrs. Pauline Oliver, Managing 
Editor of the Abstract Service. Thanks are also expressed to the University 
of Houston for its participation as co-sponsor of this significant project. 
In light of the excellent start made during die inception year, it is urged 
diat the Abstract Service be continued and given the full support of aU 
Council members. 

The Council wishes to commend die membership chairmen for a 
job well done during the past year and urges that they continue widi the 
same vigor during the next year. It is recognized diat the opening of new 
categories of membership imposes obligations on die Council to provide 
services and programs that are both interesting and beneficial to all members. 

The Council commends John Myer, Neal Casey, Clark Schiller, and 
memb^ of die "School of foe Monfo” Committee for foe excellent sdeo- 
tion and display of foe Second Annual School Building Architectural Ex- 
hibit. The interest shown by foe membership indicates foe importance of 
continuing this feature of foe Annual Meeting of foe Council. 

The Council wishes to extend to foe following school districts its ap- 
preciation for making their excellent plant facilities available for visitation 
by foe membership: 

Chabot Community College District 

Palo Alto Unified School District 

Fremond Union Hi^ School District 
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Mountain Vietw Elementary School District 
Oak Grove Elementary Sdiool District 
Particular thanlcii are due die personnel who gave so generously of their 

time to conduct die tours. 

The Council notes widi regret and profound sorrow die loss of Shirley 
Cooper, Associate Secretary of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Washington, D.C.; Donald L. Essex, fbrtier Director, Division 
of School Buildings, State Department of Education, Albany, N.Y.; D.G.W. 
McRae, Supervisor of School Plant Approvals, Ontario Department of Edu- 
cation, Toronto, Ontario; Albert Monette, Director, Department of Con- 
struction, Montreal Catholic School Commission, Montreal, Quebec; John 
J. McNicholas, Assistant Professor of Education, Michigan State University, 
East T.flTidTig, Michigan; Merle A. Stoneman, Professor of Educational Ad- 
ministration, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska, and Past President 
of the Council; and George E. Wade, District Engineer, Fresno City Uni- 
fied School District, Fresno, California. 

The Council members and their wives express sincere thanks to the 
Local Arrangements committee, composed of: 

Dr. and Mrs. Don Davis, Chairmen 
Mr. and Mrs. Pat Felise 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Gibson 
Mr. and Mrs. Stacey Hertsche 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey H. Ferris 
Dr. and Mrs. James D. McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Vestnys 
Dr. and Mrs. John Boice 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Beck, ex officio, 
who provided the exotic facilities and stimulating tours for this meeting 
of the largest Council membership to date. Special recognition is given for 
highly successful reception for new members and wdves, and for die 
odier special activities for the ladies. 

The Resolutions Committee urges that the Board of Directors give 
formal expression of thanks on behalf of the Council to all persons and or- 
ganizations mentioned in tibis report 

Respectfully submitted, 

Harold W. Boles, Chairman 

Cleve O. Westby 

W. Powers McHveen 

David W. Hutcheson, in absentia 

Hughes L. Jacobs, in absentia 

It was moved by Boles, seconded by T. Naylor and unanimously carried 
that die report of die resolutions be accepted as read. 



BUSINESS SESSION 

A. L. BECK 



Review of Proposed Changes in the By-Laws 

The Executive Secretary is the chief administrative officer (non-voting), 
of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction and shall perform die 
duties assigned by the Board of Directors. He shall be appointed by and 
serve at the pleasure of the Board of Directors. 

A recommended change from a total of seven to nine members as 
follows: There shall be a Board of Directors of nine members instead of 
seven. Six members instead of three shall be elected to s»'rve for over- 
lapping terms of three years, two to be elected each year. 

In order to effect the proposed change due to the fact that two members 
remain on the Board, one for a period of two years and one for one year, 
for the year 1966-67, at the 1966 Annual Meeting, there shall be one 
member elected for a term of one year, one member elected for a term 
of two years and two members elected for a full term of three years. In 
subsequent years two persons shall be elected to die Board of Directors 
each year in addition to die election of die President-elect. 

It was moved by George Reida, seconded by George En^ehart and 
unanimously carried to accqpt the proposal as read. 



NOMINATING COMMITTEE REPORT 

ARNOLD C. TJOMSLANDt 

Chairman 

The Nominating Committee wishes to submit the following nominations: 
For President-Elect — ^Dick Tonigan 
For Board of Directors — 

1 year term — Don Leu 

2 year term — Marion Conrad 

3 year term— George Reida 
3 year term — Charles Wells 

On behalf of the Nominating Committee I wish to present this report and 
I (Tjomsland) move its acceptance; seconded by Guy Tollerud, motion 
unanimously carried. 

A. L. BECK— 

Are there any additional nominations for the position of President-Elect? 
(No response.) 
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It was moved by C. O. Thompson, seconded by Floyd Parker and 
unanimously carried that nominations be closed and the nominees be 
elected by acclamation. Motion unanimously carried. 

A. L. BECK— 

Are there any other nominations for the position of Director for one 
year? (No response) I declare the nominations closed. For two years? 
(No response) I declare the nominations closed. For three years? (No 
response) I declare the nominations closed. 

It was moved by A. E. Wohlers, seconded by James Theodores and 
unanimously carried that the nomination be accepted. 



AASA-NC5C AFFILIATION 

JOHN L. CAMERON 

FreMdent-Elect, NCSC 

Several months ago the Board of Directors asked that I investigate 
what might be involved in afiBliating the National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction with the American Association of School Administrators. 

Last winter I met with Shirley Cooper, Mrs. Beatrice Sebastian and 
Miss Evelyn West of the AASA Headquarters StafiF to discuss the matter. 
Just a few weeks ago, following Dr. Coopers death, I spoke with Dr. 
Forrest Conner, Executive Secretary of AASA. The Board of Directors 
asked that Dr. Steve Knesovitch, assigned by Dr. Conner to represent 
him, meet with the Board to review what might be involved in such an 
affihation. 

Dr. Knesovitch met with the Board Monday and he emphasized, as 
had been emphasized in earlier contacts, that such an affiliation would in 
no way impair or effect the autonomy of the National Council, nor would 
it effect the autonomy of any other affiliated organization. 

Tve listed two or three things which have evolved from various dis- 
cussions. At the present time principal benefits to the National Council 
pertain to the annual meeting of AASA in Atlantic City. (1) The Council 
would be recognized in the program as an allied organization and meetings 
which the National Council would co-sponsor would be in the AASA pro- 
gram indicating that we are co-sponsors. (2) We would be given the 
privilege and responsibility of planning and conducting several of the 
seminars and discussion sessions of the Annual Meeting of the American 
Association of School Administrators now held annually in Atlantic City. 
(3) The assurance of /lASA of a meeting place for our Board of Directors 
which has met the last several years in Atlantic City in conjunction with 
t* AASA meeting, the same provision would be made for our committees 
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tiiat meet at &at time. (4) Of particular interest to tiie officers and mem- 
bers of die Board of Directors would be a little preferential treatment 
and assurance tiiat we could meet in tiie hotel of our choice. These are 
some of die things diat would accrue to us at the present time. 

Some aspects of affiliation diat Dr. Conner and Dr. Knesovitch anticipate 
in die future are not assured; some of diem may be realized in die near 
future while some of them may never be realized, but diis represents some of 
the present diinldng. I emphasize again diat diese factors would be optional 
widi the National Council as to whedier we wanted to participate in diem. 
These would be opportuniti^ radier than responsibilities unless toe chose 
diem as responsibilities. We would be sharing affiliation with several other 
associations primarily interested in educational administration. For example, 
we were told by Dr. Conner, that ASBO is very much interested in such 
affiliation. AASA is also interested in determining if odiers diat work 
principally in this field are interested. One diing diat Dr. Connor, in par- 
ticular, stressed is diat diere would be a strengdi in unity associated widi 
matters of mutual concern and interest. He gave as an example die vital 
concern of AASA diat, at present, diere is no identifiable unit within the 
Office of Education dealing specifically with educational facilities. He 
diought that were AASA and NCSC affiliated diere would be greater 
strength in approaching the Commissioner of Education and discussing 
the matter of mutual concern. Anodier factor remotely possible, but pos- 
sible nonetheless is the possibility of a sharing of housing or office accom- 
modations. In such case, certain services such as mailing, printing, etc. 
might be shared. Also there might be joint sponsorship of publications and 
projects of mutual interest. The Board of Directors has considered this 
matter radier carefully and Mr. President, I make die following motion: 
That the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction request official 
approval and recognition by the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators as an affiliated organization. 

Motion seconded and unanimously carried. 
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FIFTH GENERAL SEaSION 

Dr. Kenneth R. WiddaU, Executive Secretary-^FreeURns 



EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES PLANNING 
MUST BE IMPROVED IN AMERICA 

DR. RICHARD F. TDNIBAN* 

Director 

The theme of my talk is “Long-range Planning and I would like to 
develop the general area of “The Improvement of Long-range Planning.” 
I’m not going to attempt to detail how long-range planning is accomplished. 
I hope you will do that in your later sessions. What I would like to explore 
with you is, “Why long-range planning needs to be improved?” I shall use 
as my principle vehide a discussion of some of the dramatic developments 
taking place today that make it quite evident that despite the value of 
our long-range planning programs in the past, we have to look anew and 
adopt major fresh approaches or we are going to be left behind the rest 
of ^e world. 

J. Robert Oppenheimer, Director of the Advanced Institute at Princeton, 
once said, “Physicists combine acute curiosity with an acute need for order. 
Physicists like to understand what matter is all about.” I hope that will 
be our approach this morning. We must recognize that we don’t know every- 
thing about long-range planning and too, must exhibit an acute curiosity. 

My belief that we need to improve our long-range planning stems not, 
as one might expect, from a detailed analysis of existing long-range prac- 
tices, but rather from personal observations of what is happening in the 
world around us. I will review examples of tedmical and scientific progress 
which will have great impact on how we plan school buildings in the United 
States and Canada. 

If you ultimately agree that such developments are dramatically chang- 
ing our culture, then perhaps you will also agree that the long-range plan- 
ning of our schools and colleges also must be dramatically improved. I 
will mention a number of dramatic changes; you are familiar with most 
of them, but perhaps recall will serve to illustrate the need to improve 
long-range planning. 

Of great interest have been developments in outer space, not so much 
with man’s moving through space, but with man’s understanding of the 
universe. One of the interesting developments has been the knowledge 
acquired about the quasar. We have identified a galaxy ten million li^t 
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years away which has hj»d an explosion in process for some one million 
five hundred thousand light years. Explosions have been measured as shoot* 
ing gas from the quasar fourteen thousand light years. The value derived 
from such astronomical explorations, of course, cannot be predicted; but 
it is obvious from such explorations that the country — ^fhe world — ^is advanc- 
ing fantastically in the use of power and in the development of lenses which 
enable us to see things, in photography and chromatophotography. 

In computerization, development of high temperature metals, plastics, 
communications, and X-rays, there are new developments. We do not 
know how long civilization will reap the rewards of these investigations or 
how much time will be required for development. But, some of you will 
remember that uranium was discovered in 1789 and was thought at that 
time to be merely a useless, dull gray metal. 

In the area of communications we have had rather fantastic devdop- 
ments. Instantaneous worldwide communication is here. In addition, we 
now have the newly proposed satellite system, not the one currently in use, 
but one in development which is expected to take three or four years in the 
laboratory, and three or tour years of research with airborne satellites. Within 
seven or eight years it is anticipated that we will have direct television 
communication from satellite to home; the local transmitting station will 
no longer be needed. Television then could be received in any home in 
the world. The sets they propose to use to receive satellite transmissions 
wiU be less expensive than those of today. Some diink this will be the 
greatest single development in combating worldwide illiteracy. 

Other interesting devdopments have been in the creation of light. 
Scientists rqport that they are able to create forms of light in the laboratory. 

Scientists report the ability to identify man’s genes and the possibility 
that great people might be mummified with genes preserved for hundreds 
of years, later to be crossed as desired, leading some day to super musicians, 
atMetes and other exceptionally gifted persons. You may have read in 
Time Magazine and others about the RNA experiments at Abbott Labora- 
tories in Chicago. Associated with RNA research is the theory that learn- 
ing and memory are related to the production and storage of information 
in specific RNA molecules in the brain. Experiments reveal to scientists 
that injections of ribo-nucleic acid (RNA) into specific parts of the brain 
greatly increases memory and power to recall. Physicists are also involved in 
conducting explorations in the total mysteries of matter. Out of this has 
come fantastic potential to increasingly explore space, the development 
of new products and materials which appear initially to have only remote 
research possibilities, but ultimately move into applied science, our homes 
and schools. A physicist’s modem definition of an every-day thing such as 
a diamond perhaps would illustrate what physicists are learning and think- 
ing about today, and I quote: "The diamond is a patterned arrangement 
of atoms which are themselves mainly empty space with infinitesimal dabs 
of electrons whirling around infinitesimal dabs of protons and neutrons." 

One of the exciting things I read, "In June, 1962 physicists at the 
thirty-three billion electron volt atom smashing synchrotron at Brook 
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Haven, Long Island fired atomic particles through 42 feet of armor plate 
pnd discovered the existence of two varieties of the nutrino, a mysterious 
and elusive particle as close to nothing as anything can be and so penetrat- 
ing that it could shoot through one hundred trillion miles of lead as if it 
were a bullet passing through a cloud.” 

The positive particle accelerators is to nuclear physics as the telescope 
is to astronomy or as mathematics is to science. The positive particle ac- 
celerator in 1936 was experimentally built for approximately $50,000. The 
last one I know of to go into production is scheduled to be completed in 
1967 at a cost of $114,000,000. 

Quests for knowledge, such as those just illustrated, have affected tech- 
nology greatly, not just in providing technical know how to make research 
possible, but equally important is the development of new equipment, 
products, and materials. Thousands of interesting and useful developments 
have taken place. Perhaps by citing a few of the developments we will be 
further convinced of how the world is changing about us. 

Most of us recall Echo I and Echo II. It is interesting to note that 
Echo II, with a diameter r'f 135 feet, had a sandwich sldn of two layers. 
One layer was plastic; the other was aluminum. The aluminum sldn was 
.00052 inches thick, weighed 500 pounds and could be stored in a 40 inch 
cube container. 

Recently we have seen the devdopment of the data-phone used to link 
computer with computer or data processing equipment with data processing 
equipment. Perhaps some of you have not yet seen the letter-phone which 
permits you to insert a letter into the base of the unit thus reproducing 
your letter in a similar instrument in another dty or in another country 
via telephone transmission Mores. The data-tex is an automated editing 
service designed to save secretarial time in editing and retyping material. 
You are all very familiar Moth the sphere of computers and data processing 
and I wont delve into it except to refer to a recent announcement in the 
Wall Street Journal reporting a company in the business of making computer 
shared time available to home oumers. They are reported as already mak- 
ing a profit. People are using shared time on either fractions of a minute 
or a second for calculating retirement income, insurance coverage, income 
tax, and a wide variety of projections. Apparently someday we will have a 
computer attachment for the home just as we have the telephone, the 
power plant, the water reservoir and other services. 

To tap the tremendous power of atomic fission, physicists have devised 
a figure eight stelerator. The purpose of the stelerator is to enable scientists 
to control sustained atomic fission. The temperature required to sustain fis- 
sion is 180,000,000 degrees and physicists with the figure ei^t stelerator 
are attempting to control atomic fission for periods longer than fractions 
of a second. Again, we don’t know what tiiis will mean, but it may be 
possible to control smoke pollution. 

One of the new developments in plastics is a polymide film used in 
missile circuitry. The wonderful attribute of polymide fihn is that it main- 
tains its physical, electrical and mechanical properties without detectable 
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alteration at temperatures ranging from O'* to 750**. The film will permit 
not only greater exploration of space but of polar regions as well. Recently 
cores have been taken at the South Pole revealing the development of diat 
region approximately 18,000 years ago. Thus we see that long-range plan- 
ning and development is of great interest to our physicists. 

Rapidly approaching reality is the development of the magneto-hydro- 
dynamic generator which creates electricity by passing super heated gases 
through a magnetic field. They offer great economy because once charged, 
the magnetic field requires practically no power to sustain activity. Here 
is another possible source of eliminating large quantities of air pollutants. 

It is possible that someday worldwide starvation may be greatly re- 
lieved in a relatively short time by the process of instantaneous freeze-dry 
foods. Portable plants will be taken to areas where large quantities of sur- 
plus food that ordinarily would spoil to instantaneously freeze, dry and store 
it for indefinite periods or ship it to parts of the world in need of food. 

As I’m sure you have already detected, developments in new tech- 
nologies have produced a whole new vocabulary, indicating that we can’t 
just stay where we’ve been; we must work very hard to keep up with 
the world. We see terms very frequently like micro-electronics, transiton, 
diodes, and compact monolithic integrated circuitry. 

An interesting use of the computer that we will see within a year or 
two is the control of super-sized commercial jet aircraft now in proto- 
type. Each commercial plane will have two computers in the cockpit 
Another one is reported to have three. But these airborne computers will 
be linked to airport computers designed to decelerate fli^t, control the 
decent, bring the plane into glide path, guide its landing and bring it to a 
stop. The pilot will function as a third backup. The first airborne com- 
puter will read tape from the ground computer and the second “flying^ 
computer will check the first computer; the third computer checks the sec- 
ond computer. If at any time there is a misreading of the computer sys- 
tem, one instantaneously cuts in and picks up the other. The poor pilot 
just sits there and only when all computers fail is he to take the controls. 
Of course, in some cases automation can be overdone. Just a few years 
ago they were predicting that automation would put us all out of work. 
Most now find that automation has provided more work for us. 

In addition to technol'^gical growth, we who plan schools need to be- 
come better acquainted widi developments in big business. When 1 speak 
of big business I’m thinking principally of commercial and industrial man- 
agement We need to know how top management is able to understand, 
stimulate, equip, and control the large-scale operations of today’s industrial 
and commercial giants. Especially interesting are diose of die one to 
thirty-five billion dollar asset category. We need to learn from diese giants 
how they operate, analyze responsibility and evaluate processes and results. 

Such knowledge is important because many school systems are so large 
that we have a responsibility to learn from diose who have preceded us 
in large-scale operations. We need to learn how top-quality managers have 
been selected, how they are developed, and how they remain adaptable. 
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We need to understand how they undertake to involve appropriate people 
in policy and decision making. It is not that we necessarily want to be like 
any of them, but there is much we might learn from their experiences that 
will enable us to better understand and operate our school systems. 

Not only are the educational systems of this country growing larger, 
they are also becoming exceedingly complex. They require a new type 
of educational management. We as school and imiversity planners had 
better keep our eyes on how top management of our schools, states, and 
of the nation are developing. If we don’t, we are going to fail to understand 
how major decisions are made. Some major decisions of primary concern 
to us have to do with the selection of architects, approval of plans and the 
preparation of budgets. 

Is it possible that manufacturers of materials and products used to shape 
the physical environment of our schools and univei’sities are relatively 
unaware of societal changes which are taking place? Should that be the 
case, our school systems will suffer not merely because we as planners have 
not kept up, but because those things a'^ailable to us have not kept pace. 
Is big business attempting to determine school programs for the next several 
generations? Are they trying to determine what our student population, 
our schools are to be in the future? Are they attempting to develop a 
product purely on the profit motive which in effect will develop a status- 
quo condition in schools. I believe we must o^ ~erve, and guide all majcr in- 
dustries entering the field as to what they p..:duce. 

The size of some companies, of course, is astronomical. They are so vast 
we don’t know where decisions are made, and yet they are decisions that 
have great impact upon our future. I cannot help but feel that on a national 
basis we have got to make some effort to know the companies who are in 
the school building, instructional materials and other fields. We must convey 
to them the ture of the school and the school population. 

One of toe big businesses that perhaps best illustrates big business is that 
of life insurance. At present, there are 1650 life insurance companies in the 
United States who employ 1.2 million people and control 900 billion dollars 
of insurance. In yesterday’s Wall Street Journal there was a very interesting 
article on leasing life insurance. It is now possible to take your life insur- 
ance policy to a company that will buy it and lease it back to you. Your 
annual premium is less because they take your money and invest it so that 
it returns at a higher annual rate than do investments normally available 
to life insurance companies. 'This is another contract problem we will prob- 
ably be facing. Life insurance companies are very interesting to us, especi- 
afiy those who work with authorities or state bonding agencies. Insurance 
companies hold 38% of all mortages in the United States. They have great 
impact on our revenue bonds as they move through the money market. 

Another sector of our society undergoing change is law — ^more specifical- 
ly — ^the interpretation of law. In the last fifteen years we have seen a num- 
ber of very important decisions, both at the Federal and state levels that are 
contrary to what we learned in our school law course or the advice of our 
local attorney. 
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One of the major problems deals with world population, which ultimately 
relates to school population. By the year 2000 it is expected that world popu- 
lation will have increased from the present 3 billion to 6 billion. Within 
thirty-five years (2000 A.D.) not only will we have to increase the food sup- 
ply to meet this doubling, but we will have to triple the food supply to 
compensate for the present negative situation. Is it logical to think that 
education will be the key to employment, to food, to income, to the personal 
satisfaction of these people? I tend to think that most of us must answer in 
the afiBrmative. 

Schools in general are going to expand and change greatiy. Systems are 
going to become larger and more complex in an effort to meet our needs. You 
can go to almost any major university and find it has anywhere from twenty 
to thirty contracts with foreign govei-iments. They have parties in those 
countries working with professors, colleges, public school systems or work- 
ing toward the development of the public school concept. 

What we are doing today will probably be done ten years hence by our 
one-third membership of arc^tects from Chili, Puerto Rico and other coun- 
tries from Europe, Africa and Asia. Our whole concept is total involvement. 
As the only major p lanning body in the world devoting itself exclusively to 
the professional development of school planners, we are very likely to assume 
international status. Last year, as some of you know, the Council, for die 
first time, became active in UNESCO. 

In the U. S. there are approximately 200 million people, one-fourth of 
the population is already enrolled in schools and universities of the country 
and another 30 or 40 percent are enrolled on a part-time basis in non-credit 
adult education courses either in schools and colleges or industrial training 
programs serving more than five million people, or in vocational-technical 
programs enro llin g another five million people. We are going to see great 
developments as public school systems, colleges and universities attempt to 
further analyze what is happening in industrial education and in vocational- 
technical education. 

I don’t want to imply that these facts mean that we haven’t done a 
good job in this c'^untry, because anyone who is familiar with the statistics 
of school growth L. ows that a fantastic job has been done. It is estimated 
that the school population of the country will have increased from 31 
million in 1950 to 54 million in 1970. We have taken on a great burden 
in the number of students enrolled. Yet, in spite of severe growing pains, 
we have experienced great advancements in program. 

Several problems facing our society appear to have great implication 
for American education. Seventy per cent of our population lives in the 
city. Bill Chase stated that 30 or 40 per cent of the people who will be in 
our school systems ten or more years from now will be in cities that do not 
now exist. Middle-class whites are moving out of the city constituting the 
biggest single recognized problem to those in architecture, planning or 
urban renewal, and certainly to those who are in urban education. We 
need to be concerned with what can be done to make the urban area a 
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better place to live so that over the long haul we’re able to retain the tax 
base that we’d like to have available to our schools. 

Another major problem is suicide. In 1965 the number of suicides in 
America, as reported by the Life Insurance Institute, accounted for half 
as many deaths as automobile accidents. The death rate which was cut 
approximately in half in the thirty years preceding 1954, has remained 
almost constant for the last ten years. Somehow we made a great move 
forward in reducing the death rate; however, now it has stagnated. What 
this will do to our projections for educational facilities is yet unknown. 
We’re all acquainted wiA the fact that life expectancy has greatly increased, 
but it also seems to have reached a plateau. 

We have to ask ourselves, “Do we as school planners know enough about 
the pre-kindergarten program and pre-kindergarten children to expertly 
meet their needs?” And we might also ask ourselves, “Do we know enough 
about the technical-vocational needs of the country to develop technical- 
vocational programs?” 

I mentioned very early the need for man to be adaptable; herein is the 
key. The key to being able to accept change. To implement them, interpret 
their meaning and move them toward application relates substantially to 
our adaptability. We know that man, as a rule, resists change; it seems 
to be a natural thing to do. We as individuals should frequently ask, 
“How adaptable am I? What can I do to accept change? How can I 
objectively analyze a suggested change or idea in order to determine its 
merit?” 

A very interesting educational development is the junior college program. 
There are now approximately 650 member junior colleges in the American 
Association of Junior Colleges. That number roughly represents one-sixth 
of all colleges in the United States. Those who are familiar with the junior 
college program being developed can expect that our planning ofPorts will 
be influenced by the nationwide junior college movement. 

In recent years we’ve seen new grouping methods, new audio-visual 
equipment, program, texts, new approaches to teaching mathematics, lan- 
guage laboratories, new approaches to the gifted student program, increased 
education for the handicapped, team teaching, non-graded classrooms, 
closed-circuit television, and the acceptance of individualized study carrells. 
Some elementary schools provide a private study niche for every student. 
We have seen many changes in the past decade, and yet, during that time 
we’ve coped with fantastic expansion, shortages of labor, personnel and 
material. It will be very interesting to see what happens during the next 
ten or twenty years in the application of science, technology and new 
knowledge in our field. 

Programs are being broadened. The school day and school have 
been lengthened. Education for all ages is a growing concern. College 
and university interests have greatly expanded. Available knowledge re- 
portedly has doubled during the past ten years. Student research is more 
practical and widespread. In some colleges professors have two offices; 
one for daily work and another where they can look into behavioral sci- 
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ence, do laboratory woik or conduct original research. Some so^salled stand- 
ards calling for 150 square feet per professor must be modified. The rapid 
and continuous change in education reaUy illustrates die danger of specify* 
ing so many square feet for any particular purpose. Requirements are 
changing very rapidly. 

We have learned that re-training is almost as important to our educa- 
tional system as is initial training or initial education. Studies show that a 
person may have as many as four or five vocations during a lifetime— 
not so much in the professions, but certainly on die vocational level. When 
we met in Toronto, the Vice-President of the Canadian Broadcasting Sys- 
tem reported that of the 350 major occupations diat existed in Canada in 
1950 only ten of those were still in the top 350 listed in 1960. Retraining 
truely is of great concern. 

Perhaps or'e of the brighter developments is that of Federal Aid. We 
may dislike some of the ramifications, die HUD payroll forms or some 
of the approval requirements. But most of us would agree, especially as 
related to the U. S. OfiBce, that there has been a great deal of understanding, 
cooperation and certainly a litde control. 1 have the feeling diat a type 
of Federal control has evolved, perhaps without us realizing it and widi- 
out it being intended. 1 can’t help but feel that perhaps we are being 
stereotyped into an approach, quoting fantastic statistics and facing monu- 
mental problems, to die extent that we may lose sight of our objective to 
get things done. 

School costs are another concern. We’re moving more and more into 
cosdy urban land that takes much longer to acquire and develop. It means 
that less tax comes from that land because it has to be acquired so far 
in advance of actual need. We’ve seen the labor market sky rocket. 
Plumbers in St. Louis have signed a five-year contract which will have 
them on a pay scale of slighdy in excess of $10 per hour in 1972. Those 
of you who are familiar with New York City conditions know that for 
years we have had trades working on a 25-hour-per week basis. Al- 
though they don’t work twenty-five hours, that’s the basis of their pay. 
And they have guaranteed agreements that they will be employed at least 
an hour a day at double overtime for so many hours a week. 

There is anodier side to consider, however. We recognize diat school 
building costs have not risen as rapidly as have costs of other types of 
buildings. It may indicate that we’re not doing a good job. We do know 
that the total construction bill in the U. S. last year was 76 billion dollars. 
Education related construction accounted for approximately 4 billion. 1 
think we can show that educational costs are not out-of-line with the value 
of education. We can also experience satisfaction in that we are meeting 
a much larger need of a much larger populaticin. 

I’ve always felt that education leads to education. The more education 
a person has, the more he wants. In estimadng our educational needs we 
ought to have a factor that provides for the fact that education motivates 
an individual to acquire more education. It has ramifications for planning. 
I don’t know why we worry so much about school costs in the United States. 
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Some how we have to raise the question of priorities, especially as relates 
to cost. The New York Times recentiy carried a story on the construction 
and rehabilitation of the Belmont Race Track on Long Island; The project 
is going to cost 31 million dollars. We worry that our elementary schools 
or our high schools cost a few million dollars while at the same time huge 
sums are expended elsewhere with almost complete abandon. Where are 
our priorities? 

In conclusion I would like to reiterate that I have been attempting to 
sketch the scope and nature of cultural change that affect us as planners 
and to cite the tempo of that change. Secondly, I have attempted to stress 
the need that we as educators, architects, planners remain adaptable. I 
pose a number of questions that I hope will lead to further group discussion. 

1. What long-range school and university facilities planning actually 
needs to be accomplished? 

2. What can we as individuals do to contribute to the improvement 
of long-range planning of educational plants? 

3. How is long-range planning related to the objective of providing 
the best possible learning environment for the whole range of abil- 
ities and interests of every school child? 

4. Who will take care of the plants tomorrow that we are building 
today? 

5. How do we help our boards of control show due regard for the 
support of a facilities program? 

6. Where will we secure financial support for school plant research? 

7. What long-range steps should be taken to improve the availability 
of school construction funds? 

8. Should property tax computation methods and rules be revised? 
If so, how? 

9. Would it be helpful for local schools and colleges to establish new 
partnerships wi^ federal or state governments or with industry 
and commerce? 

10. Is beauty a component of function? 

11. How can we who manage building programs support our archi- 
tects in their attempts to provide truly fine architecture? 

12. How can we best help school boards decide on the size, location, 
use and development of sites? 

13. What can we do as planners, and architects on planning teams, 
to build schools with more creative and inspiring environments? 

14. Are there steps we can take to improve our personal and profes- 
sional development, both on an individual basis and through in- 
service programs? 

15. How is program likely to change and how can we keep abreast 
of change? 

16. Via whu^ channels do we learn and contribute to program develop- 
ment? 
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17. What are the United SUtes and Canada going to do for dioie 
youths whose needs are not being fulfilled by current elementary 
and secondary school programs? 

18. Will we be increasingly designing special facilities for educational 
programs for neglected groups? 

19. Will we undertake research to learn more about die concerns of 
young adults? 

20. Will we discover new media and n<iw types of activities to meet 
more of the educational needs of our young? 

I hope you will arrive at some answers and consider other questions in 
your group meetings. 



IMPROVINB LONG-RANGE PLANNING 
FOR URBAN SCHOOLS 

Discussion Leader — ^James L. Theodores 

Panelists — ^Fred A. Wegner, Architect 

Ben E. Graves, Project Director, 

Great Cities Program 
Felix E. Oswalt, Ass’t. Supt. of Schools 

Recorder — ^Felix E. Oswalt 

Ben Graves explained die program of die Research Council of die 
Great Cities in modernizing existing facilities. True modernization was 
depicted as being much more than a f^ superficial changes to dean die 
place; it involves greater depdi of transformation to effectivdy adapt die 
facility to educational requirements. Widi reference to die use of open 
spaces in some facilities, it was suggested diat too much attention may be 
given to providing “freezer space” and not enough attention given to room 
for “warm bodies.” 

Fred Wegner spoke of Milwaukee’s success in die long range acquisition 
of sdiool sites through die utilization of a committee composed of school 
staff and dvil audioriites. Through die committee all agencies are per- 
mitted full exp'^sion on site problems and needs. Use of die committee 
facilitated early acquisition of school sites at reasonable prices. 
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Felix Oswalt suggested a need for a vertical transportation feasibility 
study with special application to areas of high land values and dense ^pu- 
lation. He suggested the need to find better ways to utilize urban educa- 
tional facilities and expressed concern for ways to offset die and 

frustration of some of the federal programs where funds are not available for 

broad based programs. 

Discussion: 

Concern was voiced regarding the suitability of the NCSC Guide for 
urban school planning. Some felt the Guide was ill suited for urban school 
planners and members of urban sdiool boards. 

Question — ^How can suitable school sites be obtained in densely populated 
urban areas? 

Comment— In areas of excessively hi^ land costs consideration Aould 
be given to the exercise of air ri^ts over highways and railroads. 

—It must be recognized that land acquisition costs exert strong influ- 
ence on urban school design. 

Relative to the use of elevators and escalators in urban schools it was 
evident that none present had given full consideration to the problem nor 
was a completely satisfactory solution advanced. 

Question — Why are schools incorporated in commercial and apartment 
buddings? 

Comment — ^It appears that the main reason is to provide for future use 
of the facility when it is no longer needed as a school. 

Question — Why have they had so many problems with the New School 
in New York City? 

Comment— The problems probably are the result of insufficient community 
involvement in planning the sishool. When different ethmc groups me 
affected more community involvement is required than might normally 

be ^pected. 

The educational park concept was discussed pro and con. It was sug- 
gested that real estate interests appear to promote the educational pwrk 
concept in an effort to improve land values. Some felt there would be 
problems in preventing older children from encroaching on the areas pro- 
vided for younger chfldren. Some concern was expressed over providing 
security even when dogs were utilized. 

Need for a closer relationship between educational planners and other 
local and national planning agencies was evidenced by several participants. 
Some reported excellent planning relations where the educatioi^ planner 
participated as a member of the local overall planning organization. It was 
also felt that suitable relations need to be established nationwide between 
educational planners and city planning groups. 
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IMPROVING LONG-RANGE PLANNING 
FOR SUBURBAN AND 
RURAL SCHOOLS 



Discussion Leader — ^Kenneth R. Widdall 
Recorders — Garfield Smith — ^Engineer 

Edgar Chatman-Royce— Architect 

Discussion centered on research needed for future educational needs. It 
was suggested that more unbiased information was needed on floor cover- 
ings. How can it be obtained? It was noted that the Wharton School had 
compiled one such research report. 

Relative to accoustical environment, the question was asked, “What is 
an acceptable noise level for effective learnings?” 

Factors: Identify type of noise. 

Determine significant differences between tradit onal and open plan- 
ing. 

Unit ventilators were reported to provide suitable background noise 
where walls had been removed to provide areas for team teaching 
experiences. 

Classrooms with radiat< were reported as being too quiet, in 
which case windows were opened to admit trafBc noL3. 

In a specific reference it was reported that only one teacher failed 
to adapt to team teaching concept where in only visual separation 
was provided between instructional areas. 

Question — Should concern be centered on needs of teachers or students? 

Comment — Large, open teaching areas have been in evidence since the 
days of the one-room school house where all grades were taught Many 
children were instructed on combined class basis, i.e., 5th and 6th 
grade students were combined and instructed as a unit. 

— ^The proper background noise level is directly related to subject mat- 
ter and teaching methods. 

— Experience has shown the effectiveness of open planning, however, 
there is no empirical evidence that teaching in carpeted areas is superior. 
An evaluative instrument must be developed for application by re- 
searchers. 

Question — How can suitable thermal environment be provided at minimum 
expense? 

Comment — ^Air conditioning of Great Neck, N.Y. schools to facilitate year 
round use was coasidered excessively expensive. 

— One solution was advanced. Replace two upper glass panels on each 
floor level with insulated porcelain enameled panels. 

— ^Visit schools where design accommodates exterior environment 
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Question — ^What is a reasonable period for long-range planning purposes? 

Comment — An architect suggested 10 years as one method taking 10 
year population projections which were arbitrarily doubled. At the 
conclusion of the 10 year period the projections were found 30 to 403S 
less than population. 

— Long-range projections are significantly more difBcvlt and associated 
with much greater chance for error. 

— ^We could not use a long-range plan but adapted a population satura- 
tion point and then retrogressed to shorter term problems. Planning wa 
continuously modified rather than periodically revised. 

^We have no long-range plans but rely on a series of short-range plans 

based on (1) population trends, (2) experience with materials, (3) 
plans and (4) utilization. 

—Long-range planning involves consultants, architects, engineers, mam- 
tenance personnel, contractors, administrators, instructional staff and 
state school planning personnel. 

—We use the neighborhood grid system which is computerized. We 
use statistical data on birth rate age levels, in-migration, out-migration, 
population shifts, etc. to form attendance districts. Organization is con- 
tinuously revised as additional data are available. Efforts are coordi- 
nated with total community planning. 

—There is a four-year lag between research and technical knowledge 
and their application in building schools. There is a time lag in report- 
ing population changes. Usually a two-year lag exists in the stages of 
planning and construction. We base all of our planning on ininimum- 
time lag of construction. “If maximum student population is locally 
“guesstimated” at 100,000 students. What happens if a population de- 
crease is experienced?” 

—The building layout must provide for future flexibility. Research 
and long-range planning can easily be paid for by savings in instructional 
and administrative costs as well as by reduced maintenance and operat- 
ing expenses. Nations Schools provides a detailed analysis of long- 
range planning. Changes in the instructional program are very impor- 
tant factors in determining physical facilities. All factors of facility 
utilization must be considered. Do not restrict your planning to prob- 
abilities; possibilities must be considered in real long-range plannmg. 
Example, if air conditioning is a future possibility, but not an immediate 
probability; design for future air conditioning. 

Question— How can we design for unknown teaching aids, instructional 
equipment and future teaching methodology? 

Comment— The best we can do is to provide for maximum flexibility in 
design and construction. 

Question— How can communications be improved among members of the 
planning team? What do you look for in the facilities planner, educator, 
architect, engineer, and consultant? 
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Comment — Each person regardless of his special discipline must have 
experience in many disciplines. 

— A consulting architect can serve to bridge die communications gap. 
— A vocabulary common to all members of the planning team must be 
established. 

— ^We need to adopt die idea of the team approach— educator and 
architect working together toward a solution. 

— Research is needed to &cilitate proper communication among mem* 
bers of the planning team. Too much dqiends on subjective judgment 
and experience of those of the team. 

— ^The architect’s fee is not enough to expect comprehensive planning. 
If this is expected, the fee should be increased. 

— ^The architect must know just what the building is to accomplish. 
Question — ^What size should a school district be to afford a fulltime person 
to coordinate all planning functions? 

Comment — ^Any district having one or more major construction programs 
at all times should have a planning staff or at least one person to 
coordinate the total long-range program. 

— ^The architect should concentrate on construction radier than re- 
search and planning. 

Question — What are the roles of local, city, county and state planners in 
the construction program? 

Comment — ^The local planners have the responsibility for daily coordina- 
tion and planning. Regional and state planners are responsible for over- 
all, grand school planning. Educational specifications are a local re- 
sponsibility. 

Question — ^What advice can we offer to die new superintendent of sdiools 
facing an expansion program? 

Comment — ^Ask for help from personnel at the state level and from private 
consultants. 

— Do away with the fear of criticism. 

— Become actively involved in NCSC activities. 



IMPROVING LONG-RANGE PLANNING 
FDR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

Discussion Leader — Stanley Sharp, Architect 
Recorder — ^Walter Coyle, Plant Manager 

An architect stated that long-range planning is a "must,” widi reference 
to the challenge of planning ahead. The campus planning problem is a 
total job that has to be done. He was critical of the failure of persons in- 
volved in the planning process who fail to utilize past planning proposals. 
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He raised the question as to whether the decision was usually made 
to limit the size of a university. One participant reported that 

Michigan State has definitely set a maximum size of their institution. 
Another advised diat in Kansas City an administrative change had also 
resulted in a change in the university and resulted in die discardi n g of a 
previously devdoped plan. A Canadian planner related that there is a sport 
available from British Columbia regarding plans to decentralize college 
growdi. Due to the decentralized concept much pressure to expand the 
University of British Columbia has been relieved. 

A representative from California advised that diey are obligated to 
accept all students who apply to junior colleges and colleges resulting in 
considerable expansion of their in^tutions and die building of ‘‘satellite'* 
colleges while private colleges like Stanford control die size of their student 
body dirough admission policies. 

Considerable difficulty was reported in endeavoring to forecast future 
needs. Concern wm expressed regarding the financial ability of a state to 
provide for its college growth and that there is a movement by several 
states to combine resources to provide for common needs. 

In Texas architects are advised to master-plan for a student body of 
10,000 and future growth beyond diat point Sites usually approximate 150 

ftCT€S« 

A serious problem in California is that of estimating the m a ximu m size 
of community colleges. Community colleges have expressed difficulty re- 
garding the admission of high school students who cannot cope with the 
educational programs. In San Mateo, teachers are working with students 
to better prepare them for community college. 

A question was raised as to the extent that architects are involved in 
the early planning stages; the general response was that they were not 
sufficiently involved. 



IMPROVING LGNG-RANGE PLANNING 
□ N THE NATIONAL SCENE 

Discussion Leader— Richard F. Tonigan 
Recordei^-Glenn C. Boerrigter, Research 
Coordinator, Research Bureau, U. S. 

Office of Education 

Discussion centered on financing school and college planning and con- 
struction. Much greater federal funding was thought to be necessary in 
the areas of research and development thus providing effective guidance 
to local and Federal construction expenditures. Great difficulty was re- 
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ported in obtaining approvals of research and development grant requests 
at USOE. It was thought that USOE should include Institutes for Planuers 
in the National Defense Education Act programs. 

Much greater success was reported in securing elementary and sec* 
ondary school related grants from NIH, NSF, NASA, and other agencies 
than from USOE. It was also mentioned that federal surplus properties 
were available at little or no cost from the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. Such properties include former post ofBces, missile 
sites and air bases suitable for use as school sites for special programs. 

It was reported that the Open Spaces Act had approximately $20,000,000 
unobligated and grants made on a 50/50 basis may be extensively used to 
improve school sites. Some of the school’s share can include some of the 
local system’s service cost related to the project. Open Spaces Act funds 
can be used for site improvement, certain types of building, reforestation 
projects and other worthy endeavors. 

Of considerable interest was the report that many services are available 
from the Department of Agriculture without charge. In addition to the 
use of soil analysts, soil bearing studies, topographical maps it is now pos- 
sible to obtain aerial surveys of entire school districts by contacting the 
county soil district conservationist of the Department of Agriculture. 

As reported by participants experienced in working with USOE and 
HUD much more time, money and eftort were expended in HUD projects 
than with USOE projects. In light of such ejqperience, it was urged that 
USOE establish a branch to supervise the construction aspects of its grants 
rather than through agreements with IIUD for supervisory services. 

A catalog on federal aid programs is available to local governmental 
units through the o£Bce of their Congressman; it is published by the OfiBce 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Representatives of institutions of higher education reported that their 
respective institutions had established "Grant Offices” to assist faculty 
in preparing grant applications, identify potential grant sources, administer 
a public relations program in Washington and with local representatives in 
Congress and to hand-carry applications to Washington. 




John Bowne High School 









SIXTH GENERAL BEBBIDN 



EDUCATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS 

ROBERT L. BUILD* 

Director — Praiding 

Dr. Clevc V/estby introduced the section leaders on educational spe> 
cifications: Dr. Harold Cramer, Coordinator of Schools and Flaming Serv- 
ices for the State Department of Education in Tallahassee, Florida; Mr. 
William Corlett, partner in the firm of Corlett, Corlett and Spademan in 
San Francisco and chairman of die AIA Committee on School and College 
Architecture; Dr. Charles Wdls, Planning Consultant for all public school 
construction in Wayne County, Michigan, specializing in educational spe- 
cificaMons; and, Mr. Warren Vogt, Dean of Vocational and Technical Eldu- 
catioi in Southwestern College, Chula Vista, California and Consultant on 
School Construction for all die school districts in San Diego County. 

Dr. Cramer— Our introduction will be a brief history of educational 
p lannin g, induding trying to put edcuational specifications into their proper 
perspective. Well t^ briefly about the need, purpose, responsibility, 
and who should participate. Then well discuss the responsibility of national 
organizations for leadership and what we might expect from diem. We 
will discuss: 

(1) the responsibility for leadership on the state level (not what we 
are doing, but what we think we should be doing), 

(2) what it takes to initiate a program on a state-wide basis, 

(3) what land of an organization is needed, 

(4) what staffing is needed on the state level, and 

(5) some procedural information. 

Well discuss die same points on the district level, and in cases of small 
districts, what might be done on a regional basis combining some of the 
districts for services for educational planning. We will follow this presenta- 
tion with a panel of reacters and questions from the floor. 

Dr. Cramer then introducted the people who planned and prepared 
the material pointing out dieir wide divergence of experience, background 
and geographical locations as advantageously reflecting many different points 
of view: Charles Stripling and Wayne Betts, architects from his office; Dr. 
Gene Chick, panel moderator; Aubrey Calvert of die Los Angeles Office 
of the California Bureau of School Plant Planning; Dr. Charles Trotter of 
the U. S. Office of Education and formerly of the Educational Facilities 
Laboratory at die University of Tennessee; and Andrew Ferendino, archi- 
tect for the Dade County Board of Education, Dade County, Florida. 
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Mr. William Corlett made his presentation by giving his answers to 
five specific questions: (1) What is an educational specification? Its the 
fundamental first step in the orderly process of designing an educational 
facility. (2) For whom is it intended? An educational spec’fication is 
primarily for the educator because it forces him to reduce his thoughts 
to writing and causes him to clearly define his goals; it should be mandatory 
reading for Trustees and/or Boards of Education and lastly, its the archi- 
tect’s Bible. (3) Who should prepare it? In the large school district, the 
administrative staff plays the key role. Department heads and key teachers 
ihould be involved and on the high school level, wed like to hear some 
suggestions from students. Lastly, I feel that architects should be in- 
volved in this preparation stage. In remote areas, the educational consul- 
tant is a definite asset. (4) What should it contain? It presents the district’s 
educational philosophy and a clear, concise statement of what we want to 
do in the space, then storage requirements, room diagrams and suggested 
relationships — not sizes and dimensions — just specify the environment and 
what goes on in any complete plant or specific area. (5) What can be done 
to facilitate better educational specifications? In spite of numerous papers 
and publications on educational specifications, there isnt a real compre- 
hensive document which we can call a guide or manual in existence. 
We’re looking forward to such a publication and feel that NCSC has just 
the talent to produce it. We hope to enlist the financial aid of Educational 

Facilities Laboratory on the publication. 

Dr. Charles Wells, too, referred to the need for an educational specifica- 
tion manual and assistance provided by material assembled by Dr. Russell 
Wilson of the University of Michigan and Dr. James MacConnell of Stan- 
ford University. Dr. Wells asked for the help of all those assembled in terms 
of contributions each might make by bringing to the attention of the com- 
mittee any particularly good points he has encountered. 

Mr. Warren Vogt extended an invitation to his section meeting on the 
interpretation of educational specifications with an eye to improving co- 
operation and working relationships between architects and educators. He 
referred back to the three major factors: population, technology and 
knowledge explosion and their implications for education. 

Dr. Westby closed the meeting by requesting the completion and 
return of meeting evaluation forms distributed earlier, explaining the hope 
that an analysis of the effectiveness of the presentations will help improve 
future programs. 
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ANNUAL BANQUET 



A. L. BECK, 

President — Presiding 



Name! of Platform Guests 



Local Arrangements Committee 
Dr. and Mrs. Donald Davis 
Dr. and Mrs. James MacComidl 
Mr. and Mrs. Fat FeJise 
Mr. and Mrs. John Myers 
Dr. and Mrs. Charles Gibson 
Mr. and Mrs. Stacey Hertsche 
Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Ferris 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbert Vestnys 
Dr. and Mrs. John Boice 



Dr. Francis Darby 



Dr. Kenneth Widdall 



Mrs. A. L. Beck 
Dr. John Cameron 
Mrs. Floyd Parker 
Dr. Floyd Parker 
Aaron Cohodes 



Report of the Resolutions Committee 

Moved by Boles, seconded by T. Naylor diat Resolutions Committee 
Report be accepted. 

President A. L. Beck called on our retiring <st president for a few words. 

Fast President Francis Darby considered it a privilege saying: “Most 
of us here in die organization have had an opportunity to know Floyd 
Parker very well; diose of you who are new have missed the real 
privilege of diat opportunity. Those of us on die Board have a better con- 
ception of how much work Floyd has done for the Council. I know that 
die Resolutions Committee has already thanked you Floyd, the Board of 
Directors, however, wanted to do somediing a litde bit more personal and 
it's my privilege to give you a small gift to convey as best we can our 
sincere appreciation for all of your services. Floydl 

(Gift presented to Dr. Parker) 

After receiving a standing ovation. Dr. Parker thanked the Board and 
die membership and reminised for a few moments on past meetings and 
humorous incidents. 

Aaron Cohodes — ^“The School of die Year Award is made on the basis 
of die selection of die School of the Mondi Awards, which in turn are selected 
for excellence of architectural design, functional planning, economy of 
construction and operation, and unique provisions for die educational needs 
of students and die community. There is no such thing as a perfect school; 
die idea is to ^ attention to good school design with die hope diat it wiU 
encourage even better design. This year die school selected as die school 
of the year is die John H. Reagan High School, Austin, Texas.” 

Mr. Aaron Cohodes and President Beck presented die awards to Temple 
Mayhall, Director of School Plant, Austin Independent School District and 
to Madison H. Mills representing die architectural firm diat designed die 
school. Page, Southerland & Page of Austin. 
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Madison H. Mills — It is with great pride that 1 accept this great honor 
on behalf of Page, Sutherland & Page. As all of you well know, it is not 
any one person or even a few people who create a building, and particularly 
a schoolhouse. The ideas, thoughts, and work of many educators, engineers, 
school plant administrators, custodians, school board members, coaches, 
librarians, all go into the final product. And so I thank you for our many 
counselors and assistants also. 

We received the commission to design this school from the school 
board; we also received three major challenges: (1) to design a school that 
could expand from an initial enrollment of 1,250 students to an ultimate 
of 2,500, (2) design an air conditioned school to be built for very little 
bit more than a non-airconditioned facility, and (3) create an educational 
environment that would lend itself to team teaching and other learning 
innovations without making it mandatory. The first problem, the size 
problem, we answered by sizing all of the specialized areas, the gymnasium, 
the cafeteria, and that sort of thing, for the ultimate enrollment by planning 
a future structure that would double the number of academic classrooms. 
The cost problem we solved partially by the overall planning, a rather com- 
pact campus plan, with as few interior corridors to cool as practical. Very 
astute planning on the parts of engineers, both structural and mechanical, 
by reducing the number of windows, both in size and number to a minimum 
had very great effect on the air conditioning. It resulted in a cost of con- 
struction of $12 a square foot. The educational environment problem was 
answered by throwing away some partitions — the one teacher per classroom 
idea. By taking the teachers out of the classrooms except when they re 
teaching, we avoided empty classrooms, giving much more possibility for 
flexible scheduling and provided or encouraged cooperation and coordination 
in the various disciplines. 



JOHN H. REAGAN HIGH 5CHDDL 

AS DESCRIBED BY MADISON MILLSf ARCHITECT 

(Film Slide Commentary) 

In all buildings certain basic ideas and requirements will affect the 
ultimate design. The effectiveness of the building and its adaptability to 
the instructional program depends on the success in incorporating these 
requirements in the final plan. The major requirements placed upon the 
architects are discussed briefly in the following paragraphs. 

Air Conditioning — ^The requirement of air conditioning followed the 
policy adopted in 1964 by the Board of Trustees; that of air conditioning 
all new units and additions. This first new air conditioned high school 
will be followed by two elementary schools. Incidentally, the Austin 
system now has eighteen completely air conditioned schools and thirteen 
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par tially air conditioned. Air conditioning, of course, was to be approached 
as economically as possible and therefore influenced the use of open cor- 
ridors. Fortunately the architect was able to combine economic factors 
with the classroom scheme to the advantage of each, achieving a satis- 
factory classroom arrangement with a minimum of closed corridors. 

The air conditioned building has been well received. Although not 
statistically substantiated, disciplinary problems seem fewer, and there is 
noticeable lack of farigue on the part of the teachers. 

Teacher Centers and Clustered Classrooms— ~ln making inquiries of 
teachers for the expression of their greatest need, the most universal ex- 
pression was that of a “place to work.” This need stems from (1) the 
practice of allowing ei^ch teacher an “off-period,” (2) department chairmen 
being given additional time for administrative work, and (3) using, where 
possible, every room every period of the day, thus dispossessing the “room” 
teacher for the convenience of the “traveling” teacher. 

It also appeared economically desirable to provide a common facility 
for collecting, preparing, and storing teaching media, one which could make 
available aU materials to dU teachers without undue duplication. 

The implications for “team teaching,” without regard to the wide varia- 
tion in its interpretation, seemed to point to team effort requiring a place 
where teachers could exchange ideas and materials and could do cooperative 
piaiuiing. Thus the idea of clusters of teaching spaces about teacher cen- 
ters” was incorporated. 

The “teacher center” makes teacher possession of a given room entirely 
unnecessary. Parenthetically, we must admit that some few old heads 
are very difiBcult to reform, but generally, it has been well accepted. As 
one teacher put it, “It*s a wonderful setup, but 111 just have to become 
accustomed to it.” Another, formerly a teacher in a well publicized school, 
said, “There is no comparison.” Still another reported, “The quietness 
is startling.” The principal commented, “The greatest thing since the school 

house.” 

Classroom Size — ^Through experience we have found that for our pur- 
poses the most satisfactory module for use in construction, particularly for 
secondary housing, is that of eight feet. Rooms are usually twenty-four 
feet wide by multiples of eight feet in length. We also recognize that 
although standards of class size are set by scholastic accreditation associa- 
tioits, there can be a wide variation in class size. Therefore it was deter- 
mined that classrooms should be of a variety of sizes. The structural sys- 
tem selected by the architect was admirably adaptable to requirement. 

Student Actioity Space-School authorities are becoming more and 
more aware of the problems steming from compressing pupils into a given 
space for a specifle time under uniform conditions. In the interest of econ- 
omy in air conditioned structures we have frequently been guilty of pro- 
ducing enormous loft buildings. To give the feeling of space, the campus 
plan with open corridors and covered walkways was chosen. To create 
an atmosphere attractive to teen-age students, open courts and a student 
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activity area were provided. To provide in some measure for individual 
efforts, study carrels and individual science project areas were provided. 

Observation of pupils using the student activity areas and courts is 
convincing. Thus use of the study carrel in conjunction with classroom 
assignments and individual study indicates its value. 

Physical Education — ^The expansion of the physical education program 
as well as its nature dictated the inclusion of both boys’ and girls’ gymnasia 
with auxiliary classrooms and “team” rooms. In our school system, athletics 
definitely are considered a part of the instructional program. We were, 
therefore, desirous of containing facilities for these activities within the 
major element of the structure, quite naturally taking advantage of such 
gymnasium facilities as possible. 

It will be noted that no auditorium, as such, is included, but both the 
cafeteria and large gymnasium are provided with stages. This has been 
the pattern in the six junior high schools and six senior hi^ schools con- 
structed since 1953. It has been continued in two junior high schools 
under construction and one junior high school and one senior hi{^ school 
on the boards. Reaction of our administrators has been, “Nice to have.” 
“A big nuisance to maintain and schedule.” “We don’t miss them very much.” 

Administration — Uniquely, the administrative suite is in a separate 
building. This, frankly, is an experiment on our part. It was influenced 
by the feeling that the administrative activity is purely secondary, and not 
infrequendy becomes simply administration for administrator’s sake! Com- 
munication is carried on by means of the usual public address system and 
in addition an interphone system connecting each “teacher center.” 

Here, the idea was probably somewhat overexpanded! There seems to 
be no great objection on the part of the principal but has been pronounced 
a “little far to the office” by teachers. With a second classroom building, 
however, the administrative units will be very well located with reference 
to academic areas. 

Expansion — It was specifically stipulated that provisions for expansion 
should be made with the least possible revision of the present plant. Thus 
aU basic facilities were planned for the ultimate enrollment of 2500. From 
this point, it was necessary to plan in reverse, i.e., more or less reduce 
the ultimate to a point of providing for approximately 1,750 pupils. This 
entailed room assignment on a temporary basis with medicanical installa- 
tions to accommodate future use. For example, the business education 
program is presendy housed in future biological science rooms. An addi- 
tional dassroom building will accommodate mathematics and business 
in the future. The addition of several activities excluded from the original 
program has proven the value of plaiuiing for a separate additional unit. 
For example, data processing can be served much more easily. 

In General — Suffice it to say that generally the features of the building 
so well answer our needs that they were incorporated in a second high 
school just occupied on September 6th and are being wed in a third 
school expected to be occupied Sep’ ^mber, 1968. 
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SCHOOLS OF THE MONTH 
JAN.-NOV., 1966 

PROJECT COSPONSORED BY NATION'S SCHOOLS AND THE 
NATIONAI. COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

E. J. Cooper Senior High School, New Hope, Minnesota (January) 
Edison Junior College, Fort Myers, Florida (February) 

Campus Elementary School, Union, Ne^' Jersey (March) 

New Trier West High School, Northfield, Illinois (April) 

John H. Reagan High School, Austin, Texas (May) 

Mission San Jose High School, Fremont, California (June) 

John Bowne High School, Flushing, New York (July) 

Warren G. Harding Junior High School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa (August) 
Jolm F. Kennedy Junior High School, Eugene, Oregon (September) 
Stevens T. Mason Junior High School, Drayton Plains, Michigan (Octo- 
ber) 

East Central Senior High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma (November) 

SCHOOL OF THE MONTH COMMITTEE 
Aaron Cohodes, Acting Chairman 

New England and Eastern Canada 
Shirley Cooper* 

Simeon J. Domas 
Edward A. Spare 

Sooth 

Charles E. Chick 
Lloyd L. Waite 
James A. Anderson 

North Central 
Harold W. Boles** 

Arthur E. Wohlers 
Leo E. Buehring 
*Deceased July 1, 1966. 

**Retiring member October 5, 1966. 

President A. L. Beck thanked those who had taken part in the prepara- 
tion of the program, banquet, and odier activities relating to the Annual 
Meeting. He then presented £he members of die Board of Directors of die 
National Council: Dr. Richard Tonigan, President-Elect; Frank Irwin and 
Robert Guild, who will continue to serve; die new members. Dr. Donald 
Leu, Dr. Marion Conrad, George Reida, and Dr. Charles Wells; and, the 
newly elected Executive Secretary, Dr. Kenneth Widdall. 

President Beck dien expressed his dianks to the Council; presented 
die gavel to his successor. Dr. Cameron and wished him well. 

President John Cameron dianked Mr. Beck and called for a show of 
appreciation for both Mr. Beck and Dr. Darby, Retiring Past President. 



Prairie 

George W. Reida 
Guy O. Tollerod 
M. Gene Coffey 

West 

Charles D. Gibson 
Ivan M. Luman 
John H. Hulvey 

Ex OFFiao 

Floyd G. Parker 
Kennedi R. WiddaR 
A. L. Beck 
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President Cameron, President Presiding 

“VVlien A1 was having trouble getting attention up here, it reminded me 
of an occasion when I was supposed to be the principal speaker and people 
were talking and just, having a wonderful time as you were. When the 
chairman got up he kept rapping the table trying to get order and finally 
when he did he said, ‘You folks have enjoyed >ourselves long enough, 
it’s time to get on with the program.’ ” 

President Cameron expressed his gratitude for the opportunity to serve, 
and looked forward to greater strides by the Council with the help of all 
those who had personally expressed a willingness to serve. He then thanked 
the Local Arrangements Committee for outstanding services and attractions. 

“1 now declare the 43rd Annual Meeting of the National Council on 
Schoolhou&'e Construction adjourned.” 



NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 



BYLAWS 

As Amended October 5, 1966 

I. MEMBERSHIP 

1. Individuals and professional firms or org aniz a ti ons meeting one of 
tile following classifies tions are eligible for membership in tiie Council: 

(a) National, state, regional, provincial, and local public nd non-pub- 
lic education oflBcials, and employees whose duties include re- 
sponsibility for planning educational facilities. 

(b) College and university staff members who teadi educational facil- 
ities courses, direct educational facilities planning and research, 
direct or conduct educational facilities surveys, or render educa- 
tional facilities consultant services. 

(c) Consulting firms normally commissioned on a fee basis by tiie 
educational facility owner or his prime consultant are digible for 
membership in the Council. These firms arc employed to provide 
professional-technical services for educational facility planning. 
These firms would include consulting firms such as architects, 
engineers, educational consultants, and campus planners. 

The consulting firm membership entitles the firm to receive one 
set of current Council publications witiiout cost. The firm may 
designate one official representative to participate in tiie annual 
meeting. Firm representatives are extended all rights and privileges 
of regular members other tiian tiie privileges of holding dected 
office and voting in tiie business affairs of the Council. 

(d) Editors of educational and architectural periodicals regularly devot- 
ing considerable space to educational facilities problems. 

(e) All present members of tiie Council and all who may hereafter be 
admitted to membership may retain membership subject to com- 
pliance with subsection 2. 

2. Membership shall terminate upon failure to pay dues for two years. 
A former member may be restored to membership only upon the payment 
of dues for the current and the next preceding year and upon eligibibty as 
a new member at the time of restoration. 

3. Upon recommendation of tiie Board of Directors and a majority 
vote of the members present and voting at any annual meeting, any person 
who has for ten years been a member in good standing, has reached the 
age of 60 years, and has retired from the work that qualified him for 
membership in the Council may become a life member entitled to all the 
rights and privileges of the Council irrespective of subsection 2. 
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4. All applications for membership shall be filed with the Executive 
Secretary. Admission to membership shall be by majority vote of Ae full 
membership of the Board of Directors, except that the Board of Directors 
ma y in its discretion delegate to the Executive Secretary authority to admit 
to membership any person or consulting firm who clearly meets the re- 
quirements as set forth in these bylaws. 

II. OFFICERS 

1. The officers shall be a President, a President-Elect, and an Executive 
Sccrctciry* 

(a) The President shall be the executive head of the organization and 
as such shall perform the usual duties of his office. The term of the 
President shall be one year, and the office shall be held by the 
person who sensed as the President-Elect during the preceding 
year. 

(b) The President-Elect shall perform the usual duties of a vice-presi- 
dent and such other duties as the Board of Directors may assign. 
His term shall be one year. 

(c) ihe Executive Secretary is the chief administrative officer (non 
voting) of the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction and 
shall perform the duties assigned by the Board of Directors. He 
shall be appointed by and serve at the pleasure of the Board of 
Directors. 

2. All officers except the Executive Secretary and President shall be 
elected by ballot at the annual meeting, and shall assume office at the 
conclusion of said annual meeting. The Board of Directors shall, at the 
first session of each annual meeting, announce the procedures for nominating 
and electing officers, and these procedures .shall be followed unless modified 
by a majority vote of the members present and voting. 

3. In event of vacancy in any office occurring between annual meetings, 
the Board of Directors may by majority vote fill the vacancy by the ap- 
pointment of a person to serve until the next annual meeting. If a vacancy 
extends beyond the next annual meeting, there shall be elected at said 
annual meeting a person to serve for the remainder of said term. 

4. Elected Council officers serve without personal compensation for 
their conduct of Council business except for necessary travel and sub- 
sistence expenses. 

III. COMMITTEES 

1. There shall be a Board of Directors of nine members. Six members 
shall be elected to serve for overlapping terms of three years, two to be 
elected each year. (For the year 1966-67, at the 1966 Annual Meeting there 
shall be one member elected for a term of one year, one member elected 
for a term of two years and two members elected for a full term of diree 
years.) The retiring President shall be c* member for one year. The Presi- 
dent-Elect shall become a member of u. : Board upon his election to that 
office. The President shall serve as chairman, and the Executive Secretary 
as Secretary to the Board. 
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The Board of Directors shall perform such duties as may be assigned 
by the Council, and carry on the business of ‘•he Council during the interim 
between meetings. The provisions of these Bylaws applicable to the elec- 
tion of officers and to the filling of a vacancy in any office shall apply to 
the six elected members of the Board of Directors. 

2. There shall be a Research Committee to review, evaluate, and report 
significant research findings to the membership; to propose research projects 
which in its judgment should be undertaken, and recommend suitable means 
whereby each such project should be undertaken and reported; and to do 
such other things as in its judgment will promote better research and more 
effective use of research findings in the achievement of the purposes of the 
Council. This Committee shall broadly represent Council membership i nd 
shall consist of five members appointed by the President to serve for over- 
lapping terms of five years. Subcommittees from the membership of the 
Council may be constituted by this Committee when necessary to carry out 
its purposes. 

3. There shall be a Publications Committee to plan and direct the 
preparation of manuscripts for publication by the Council and to make 
recommendations to the Board of Directors for discussion and publication 
of such manuscripts as the Committee deems worthy of Council sponsorship. 
This Committee shall broadly represent Council membership and shall 
consist of five members appointed by the President to serve for over-lapping 
terms of five years. Subcommittees from the membership of the Council 
may be constituted by this Committee when necessary to carry out its 
purpose. 

4. There shall be a Professional Activities Committee responsible for 
reviewing, evaluating, and making recommendations with respect to the 
preparation of professional workers in the area of educational facilities; the 
quality and extent of services available in the area of educational facilities 
at the local, state, provincial, and national levels; the activities of ether 
organizations in the area of educational facilities; and such other matters 
as in its judgment will improve the quality of educational facilities services. 
This Committee shall broadly represent Council membership and shall con- 
sist of five members appointed by the President to serve for over-lapping 
terms of five years. Subcommittees from the membership of the Council 
may be constituted by lliis Committee when necessary to carry out its 
purposes. 

5. The chairman of each standing committee of the Council, together 
with the President, the President-Elect, and such other persons as the 
President may designate, shall constitute the Program Committoe of the 
Council. The President shall serve as chairman. 

6. There shall be such ad hoc committees and liaison representatives 
as the Council may direct or the President may determine and appoint. 

7. Upon recommendation of the chairman of any standing committee 
and the approval by the Board of Directors, actual and necessary expenses 
of the committees and/or subcommittees shall be paid from Council funds. 
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8. Committee members, while serving on Council committees serve 
wi&out personal compensation for &e conduct of Council business except 
for necessaiy travel and subsistence expenses. 

IV. FISCAL YEAR AND DUES 

1. The fiscal year shall be from July 1 through June 30. Annual regular 
membership dues shall be $20.00 starting with the 1966-67 fiscal year. 

2. Annual Consulting Firm Membership dues shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors and shall not be less dian $100.00. 

3. Initial membership in die Council shall be consumated upon pay- 
ment of the annual membership fee, said fee covering the dues for die fiscal 
year of the election to membrship. 

V. TIME AND PLACE OF MEETINGS 

1. The time and place of the regular annual meeting shall be determined 
by the Board of Directors and shall be annuonced to die membership at 
least eighteen mondis in advance,. Time and place of an y special general 
membership meeting shall be announced by die Newsletter in at least two 
consecutive issues and shall not be less than 30 days after die second gen- 
eral notice to all members. A quorum for die transaction of business at 
any regular or special meeting of the members shall consist of 51 per cent 
of the current membership.' present and voting at the annual meeting of 
the Council. 

2. Regular or special meetings of the Board of Directors iihall be an- 
nounced to the Board members by die President no less dian 30 days prior 
to such meetings. 

3. Any group of members may hold a regional meeting in furtherance 
of the purposes of die Council. Notice of such meeting shall be given to 
the Executive Secretary in advance. A rqiresentative of the regional meet- 
ing shaU be designated by the committee that arranges said regional meet- 
ing to report to the Board of Directors and to die next annual meeting re- 
garding die nature and success of the regional meeting. 

VI. CONTRACTS: HOW EXECUTED 

1. The Board of Directors, except as ;n die Bylaws otherwise provided, 
may authorize any o£Bcer or ofBcers, agent or agents, to enter into any 
contract or execute any instrument in the name of and on die behalf 
the Council (corporation), and such audiority may be general or confined 
to specific instances; and unless so authorized by die Board of Directors, 
no officer, agent, or employee shall have any power or authority to bind 
the Council by any contract or agreement or to pledge its credit to render 
it liable for any piupose or to any amount. 

VII. CHANGE IN BYLAWS 

Changes in these Bylaws may be made at any annual meeting of die 
Council by a two-thirds majority of the members present and voting, pro- 
vided that the vote on any proposed change will be postponed for at least 
twelve hours after introduction of die proposed change unless an earlier 
vote is assented to by unanimous consent. 
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ARTICLES OF INCORPORATION 

(NON-PROPIT) 

tliefe Artkto of IncoKpontloa ve aivl toknowledge hy die 

InooKponiton for die poipofe of fonning t non-profit oorpondon die 
praviridnt of Act No# 387 of Ao Public Actf of Oi iiMiwodt •§ 
fbOowi: 

Airncxx L 

UbeiiMBeof die ootpondloo ii NATIONAL GOUNCIL ON SCHOOL- 
HOUSE CONSTRUCTION* 

AimcuK II. 

The puipoie or p u ipooet for whidb die oorporttioii if formed ire if 
foDowt: 

To oper i te eeidiiiively for f^*p*'*HM*, fdentlfio or edooetlooel poipOfef» 
lo(Mfi«t»fiMit]iii^ ( 1 ) mildng gifa end ooiiWbi^ 
more (other dum orginixfttoM U iUi i g for pwmo ulety) 

to Section 501(c)(3) of die Intemel Rewi^ 

(g) inpiravhig edooition by hdhienoliig ple nning of edooetioml fMuttiei 
(*) die eandiang^ poblicetton end/or d i w em i nrt hm of ourient 
end cipa^ ideee, oonoepti end pnmiiiiig prectioei in ednceti o nel fniL 
idee piennhigi (b) die idendficetion, ooeopletion and diffufion of needed 
rewenih; (c) die inproveinent of training programs for educational plan- 
ing qpedato in colleges and nnivenidesi (d) the strengdieoiiig and pro- 
motion of die use of coordination planning services by all afEecled ednca- 
tarttudoM or agencies; (e) the promotion of economy in die dedgn 
and constracdon of educational facflides; (3) to do and engage in any 
and as lawful acdvides that may be hiddental ox reasonably necess ary to 
any of die foregoing purposes to have and eneroise aS odier powers 
and andM^ now or betoefter c o nf erred on nooiMf oorparatfcms under 
die laws of the State of Michigan. 

PROVIDED, HOWEVER, diet any references hwein to any proviskin 
of die foAsmal Reveinie Code of W54 (herein oiffl e d die *^Code’*) dbaS be 
deemed to mean sudi provisSon as now or bereafter eiisdng, amended, 
•upplemenled, or superseded, as die case may be. 

PROVIMD, FURTHER, that to aS events and under aSdrci mi sta iic es, 
and notwidistan^Sng n wr g er , coMoHdation, re or ga niz a d on, terminadon, dis- 
or wlndtog vp of dds corporation, votontary or involuntary or by 
operation of law, die foSowtog provisions shall apply: 

1, Ibia oorpotadon ahaS not have or eserdie any power or audiority 

ridifr <«T [»wdy,liy ln tB rp tetationorhyopertdoooflaw,nordiaHttdirecdy 
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or indirectly engege in way activity, that would prevent dda oorporatioii 
from quah^dng (ant' continuing to qualify) as a corporation described 
in Section roi(c) (3) of the Code, contributions to wl^ are deductible 
for federal income tax purposes. 

2. No substantial part of die activities of this corporation diall consist 
of carrying on propaganda, or otherwise attempting, to influence legisl ation ; 
nor shaD it in any manner or to any extent participate in, or intraveco in 
(including the publisblng or distributing of statements), any political 
campaign on behalf of any candidate for public office; nor riiaH it engage 
in any transaction defined at the time as '‘prohibited’* under Section 503 
of the Code. 

3. This ocnporation shall never be operated for die primary purpose 
of carrying on a trade or business for profit Neidier die whde, nor any 
part or portion, of the assets or net earnings of thu corporation shall be 
used, nor shall diis corporation ever be organized or operated, for purposes 
diat are not exdusiveiy charitable, scientific or educatiotial vritbin die mean* 
ing of Section 501(c) (3) of the Code. 

4. No compensation or payment shall ever be paid or made to any 
member, officer, director, trustee, creator, or mganizer of diis corporation, 
or substiuitial contributor to it, except as a reasonable aDowanoe for actual 
expenditures or servicej actually made or rendered to or for this ^'''rpora- 
tiOD.; and neidier the whole nor any pari or ptnrtkm of the assets or net 
earnings, current or aocumulated, fji diis corporation diafl ever he distributed 
to or ^vided among any sudi person; provided, furdvsr, \diat neidier the 
whole nor any part or portion such assets or net eainhii\9 riiall eve r be 
used for, accrue to, or inure to tue benefit of any member or private indi* 
vidnal within the meaning of Section 501(c) (3) of the Cotle. 

5. In die event of termination, dissolution or winding vq;* of this corpo- 
ration in any manner or for any reason whatsoever, its remaining asisets, 
if any, shall be distributed to (and only to) one or more organizatkms 
descrilM in Section 501 (c) (3) of die Code. 

AirncLB m. 

Location of die - first regi s tered office: 

411 Erldcson Hall, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Ingham 
County, Michigan. 

Postoffioe address (tf die first regi s tered office is: 

411 Eridcsem Hall, Michigim State University, East lenring, Midiigan. 

Amneu IV. 

The name of die first resid<nit agent is FLOYD G. PARKER. 

Aimcajc V. 

Non-Stoch basis. 

paragraph (a) above and fill in 



Said corporation is organized upon a 

(b) 

(if a non-stodc bafJs strike out 
the fdlowing) 
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Tlie amount ol aiNti whidi laid cofporattan poMMaei ii: 

*Real property— None. 

*Fenooal pi«>pert)r— None. ^ 

• (Give deacription and value — if none, insert none ) 

Said corporation is to be Bnanoed under the following general 
Meniershi^ dues, sale of publication, gifts, bequests, doviae^ loans 
and leases if real property is acquired. 



AvncLB VI. 

The and places of residence, or business, of each of the incorp^ 
tora (and if a corporation organized upon a stock-share basis me number 
of shares of stock subscribed for by eadi) are as follows: 

(At least three required) 

(Fleafte type or print following information if possible) 

RESIDENCE OR NUMBER OF 

NAMES BUSINESS ADDRESS SHARES 

Frands C. Darby, 6401 Linda Vista Road, San Diego, Califomia (County 

Olyinpifta Wtddnston _ . 

Floyd G.^ker, 411 Erickson HaD, Michigan State University, East Lan- 

CHew^. Westby, 175 West State, Trenton, New Jersey (State Dept of 

PfJS F. Tonigan, Teadiers College, Columbia University, 525 West 

120di St, New York, N.Y. , « „ « » iij 

Prank E. Irwin, State Department of Education, 111-B Coiddl Hull Build- 
ing, Nashvme, Tennessoe 

MdteA. Stoo-ncui, Ttuim Conege, Unlventty of NAtuk*. Ltoodn, 

Neibradca. 

akxicls vn. 

The names and addresses of the first board of directors (or trustees) 
ue as follows: 

(At least Aree required) 

NAME ADDRESS 

Francis C. Darby, County Dept of Education, 6401 Linda Vista Road. 
San .^iiego, Califomia 

A. L. Bo<k, Office of Supt of Publfo instmetion. OU Capitol Bldg., Olympia, 

Wadiington 

Floyd G. Parker, 411 Erickson HaD, Michigan State Univeiiity, East Lan- 
sing, Mich. 

Clave O. Waatby, State Dept of Education. 175 Weal State, Tranton, New 
Jersey 

Ridiard F. Tonigan, Teadiers College, Columbia University, 525 W. 120A 
St, New York, N.Y. 
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Fnmlc E. Irviu, State Dcpt> of Education, ill-B Corddl HuU Bldg., Nadi* 
viHe, Tenueisee 

Merle A. Stoneman, Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Linc ol n, 
Nebraska. 



AimcuE Vin. 

The term of die corporate existence is perpetuiiL 
(If for a limited number of years, then state sudi term instead of per* 
petual.) 

Article IX. 

(Here insert any desked additional provisions audunized by die Act) 

NONE 



We, the Incorporators, sign our names this 15th day of September, 1905. 




Frands C. Darby 


(signed) 




A. L. Beck 


(signed) 




Floyd G. Parker 


(signed) 




Cleve 0. Westby 


(signed) 




RIdiard F. Toni^n 


(signed) 




Fr«nk E. Irwin 


(signed) 




Merle A. Stoneman 


(signed) 


• 


State of MICHIGAN 


(One or more of die partfos signing 




County of INGHAM 


must acknowledge before die Notary) 





On diis ISdi day of Sq^itember, 1905, before me personally appeared 
FLOYD G. PARKE^ to me known to one of the persons described 
in and who executed die foregoing instrument, and admoudedged that he 
executed die same u his free act and deed. 

(signed) Joy B. Wotten 
Joy B. Wotten 

Notary Public for Ins^iam County, 

State of Midiigan 

My commission expires. May 8, 1907 
(Notarial seal required if admowledgiiMat 
taken out of State) 
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East Central High School WiUiam Henry Ryan, A LA., Architect 




MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION* 

DENVER, CaLORADO 
DECEMBER 3-4, 1965 

Present at the Board’s request were M. Ted Dixon and Merle A. 
Stoneman. 

A. L. Beck was ejected Chairman and Floyd G. Parker, Secretary thereof. 

Minutes of the Board meetings in Lincoln, Nebraska, October 3, 4, 6, 
8, 1965, were unanimously approved. 

Selection of an Executive Secretary was discussed by the Board. Secre- 
tary Parker reported that a letter, together with the description and re- 
quirements for the position, has b^ mailed to 26 major university place- 
ment directors. Chairman Beck agreed to summarize all applications and 
send copies of the summary to each Board member prior to the February 
meeting in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

RESOLVED that the Board meet with a limited number of candidates 
in Atlantic City. 

Secretary Parker was directed to purchase 2,000 additional historicsd 
brochures for distribution at the Elxhibit. Tonigan was directed to prepare 
a detailed list of materials needed for the Exhibit which Secretary Parker 
would then fill. Chairman Beck agreed to make a final appointment upon 
recommendation from Tonigan. Secretary Parker was directed to pay the 
remainder of the exhibit booth rental fee of $250.00. 

TliO Secretary was directed to report position vacancies in fordicoming 
issues of the Newsletter. 

RESOLVED that plans for refining the accounting structure be sched- 
uled for later action after the selection of an Executive Secretary. 

RESOLVED FURTHER than an earlier motion allowing $2^.00 for 
this purpose be rescinded. 

Ihe 1966 Annual Meeting to be held October 3-6, 1966 at Rickey’s 
Hyatt House in P-’le Alto, California was reafBrmed by the Board. 

RESOLVED that the Architect’s Exhibit be allowed with an under- 
standing that it be in line with the program there, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that an NCSC member in the Palo Alto area 
and G. W. Reida direct the Architectural Exhibit. 

Chairman Bedk was authorized to appoint John LUote, Chairman of 
the Local Planning Committee and committee members, Donald Leu, C. 

* Abstracted minutes: complete copies are available to memben in good standing on leqnesL 
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Robert Mudi, Charles Wells and Elven Duvall. President-Elect Cameron 
was appointed to notify the committee of die authorization to make the 
meeting site selection for the 1967 meeting. 

The 1968-1969 Annual Meetings were discussed. A committee of Frank 
Irwin, Chairman, George Englehardt end Francis Darby was appointed by 
Chairman Beck to analyze all available information regarding possible sites 
for the future. 

The Secretary was directed to authorize die printer of die N.C.S.C. 
GUIDE to reprint up to 500 copies of Chapter 10. The Secretary was 
also directed to inform Mr. C. L. Crouch of the Illuminating Engineering 
Society who had mad? the inquiry, diat it be und^tood diat this reprinting 
be done at no cost to die Council and that 1) die material be distributed 
free of any cost, 2) independent of any advertising, and 3) die Councfl 
be given due credit, subject to approval by die Secretary. 

Mr. B. M. McLean was declared a life member of the N.C.S.C., subject 
to ratification at die Annual Meeting. Secretary Parker wu directed to 
send die notification widi the life membership card. 

RESOLVED diat a committee be appointed to sit joindy with A.I.A. 
in discussing die improvement of educational specifications as requested by 
Lloyd Waite. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Clevo Westby, A.I.A. Liaison representa- 
tive be a member of diis committee. 

Chairman Beck appointed die following to the committee: Westby, 
Chairman, Charles Wells, Warren Vogt and Harold Cramer. 

REPORTS 

Secretary Parker reported on the present financial status of die Council. 
Secretary Parker also reported diat all information and data requested by 
the Internal Revenue Service ha 2 been forwarded and receipt acknowledged. 

Tide IV Prospectus prepared by Merle Stoneman and Director Tonigan 
was presented. It was reported diat th«? letter of mtent had been submitted 
to die U. S. Office of Education. Stoneman and Tonigan were directed to 
continue work on die Prospectus. They were also directed to set up a meet- 
ing with USOE research personnel to discuss die Prospectus in detail. 

M. Ted Dixon, Chairman of the Professional Activities Committee, re- 
ported that die breakfast arrangements for related organizations in Adantic 
City were nenrly completed. He indicated diat he would inform die Board 
members wk.en final details are confirmed. It was noted that Board mem- 
bers might attend r.t dieir own expense. 

C. W. McGuffey, Chairman of die Publications Committee, reported 
by letter that die Maintenance and Operation Writing Sub<Gommittee, 
chaired by Kenneth WiddaD, intends to meet in Adantic City. 

Wallace Strevell, Chairman of the Research Committee, reported by 
letter diat die Abstract Service is now in full operation. He further reported 
that die project, "Basic Research for School Hant Planning” is being de- 
veloped by die Research Committee. 
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niairpinn Beclc reported that the National Association . "^editing 
Organizations had requested names of Council member • 
committee to revise evaluative criteria for secondary ' 
audiorized to appoint the following persons, and to 




action: 



David Hi ' r ^ ^ 



J. L. Pierce 
Lloyd Waite 
Aubrey Calvert 
Dwayne Gardner 



Richard ^ 



George W. Re’ida 
W. D. McCluikm 



Robert Hemberger 

RESOLVED that the Hoard will meet in late June tiobably in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Chairman fleck will determine die date 
and place and notify Board members. 



MINUTES OF MEETING DF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION* 

ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
FEBRUARY 12-13, 1966 

A. L. Beck was elected Chairman and Floyd Parker, Secretary thereof. 
The minutes of die December 3-4, 1965 meeting in Denver, Colorado 
were accepted. 

Secretary-Treasurer’s Report 

It was reported that 46 individual membership applicants had b^ re- 
ceived an d procersed since the end of the annual 1965 meeting in Lincoln, 

Nebraska. • j u 

The Secretary reported that 71 consulting firm applications had been 

received, checks deposited, and acknowledgment letters sent to the firms 

widi copies sent to die nominators. 

The Secretary rqiorted diat communication dated January 21, 1966 
was received from the Internal Rt venue Service indicating that the Council 
has been declared eligible as a tax exempt educational corporation. 

A cash balance of $15,938.75 was reported. 

The report of the Secretary-Treasurer was accepted. 

RESOLVED diat all firm applicants for associate membership status 
in die Council approved by die Board of Directors prior to July 1, 1966 
be issued membership to July 1, 1967, 

•Abiwacted^utei! complete copict ere avalleble to member* fa good *tandfag oa requeit 
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RESOLVED FURTHER that the procedure for nominating a firm 
applicant remain a function of the state or province chairman wi4 the 
exception that tiie Secretary be empowered to sign as a nominator in sudi 
instances where the state chairman’s position may be jeopardized by nomi- 
nating a specific architectural or engineering organization, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the Board pass on each applicant as pre- 
viously stated in die Council Bylaws as amended in Lincoln, Nrfiraska on 
Octaber 5, 1965, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that there be no oflBcial quota in any state or 
province, radier t*:at breaddi of geographical distributioi be emphasized, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the general firm membership quota for 
die United States and Canada be determined as being vwdi die range of 
500-600 members, subject to discretion of die state and province member- 
ship rhaimnan as well as continual review of die Board of Directors, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that firm membership terms as individual 
membership tenns run form July 1 through June 30 of each fiscal year. 

RESOLVED that the Palo Alto planning committee be authorized to 
collect a registration fee, the amount to be determined by cost estimations. 

RESOLVED that Washington, D.C. be declared ,as the host city for 
die NCSC 1988 Annual Meeting. 

RESOLVED Liat the cuairman be authorized to call a meeting of the 
Board of Directors on March 25-26, 1966 with die site to be determined, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the chairman be authorized to call a 
Board meeting on June 23, 24, 1968 in Washington, D.C. 

RESOLVED FURT^IER that the first meeting of the Board be one day 
prior to die opening of die 1966 Annual Meeting in Palo Alto, Cah’fomia. 

RESOLVED that further interviewing for candidates for Executive 
Secretary take place at the next Board meeting. 

RESOLVED that $1,200 be allocated to be used by the Maintenance 
and Operation Writing Subcommittee for an April, 1966 meeting. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that $750 be allocated for the Secondary 
Plant Planning Writing Subcommittee to meet, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that $300 be allocated for the activities of 
die Higher Education Writing Subcommittet\ 

RESOLVED diat members of all audiomed standmg committees and 
working committees as required by the chairmen of said standing comimttees 
be reimbursed per diem expenses for two days prior to the 1966 Annual 
Meeting for necessary activities pertinent to die objectives of said com- 
mittees. 

RESOLVED diat the joint committee be given full support, approval 
and encouragement of die Board regarding die project of developing 
joindy \vidi ALA a comprehensive and rational system of procedures for 
educational specifications. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5:00 p.m., Sunday, February 13, 1966. 
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MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION* 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

MARCH 25-26, 1966 

A. L. Beck was elected Chairman and Floyd Parker, Secretary thereof. 

The minutes of the February 12-13, 1966, meeting in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, were accepted with the following corrections: (1) paragraph 
three on page two and the accompanying six resolutions regarding AIA 
special committee action be deleted. The following resolutions were in- 
serted based upon the recommendations made by special committee mem- 
bers Tonigan, Cameron, and Westby, who had been appointed by Chairman 
Beck to study the concerns brou^t up by the AIA regarding the fixed 
limitations prescribed for each state and province. 

RESOLVED that the individual architect and architectural firm mem- 
bership quota for the United States and Canada for the year 1966-67 be 
established within the range of 500-600 members subject to continual re- 
view by the Beard of Directors, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that applications for associate membership in 
ihc Council from individual architects or firms of architects be dated on the 
date of receipt of each of such application by the state or province member- 
ship chairmen, or other officials authorized to receive such applications, 
and forwarded along with the membership fee, to the Secretary of the 
Council within ten days thereafter, with a report of the number of such 
applicants being forwarded to the Council membership chairman, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that within the quota established for the 
year 1966-67, the Board of Directors act upon applications for associate 
membership in the Council from individual architects or firms of architects 
in the order in which they were received from the state or province mem- 
bership chairmen, or other officials authorized to receive such applications, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that duly appointed state and province mem- 
bership diairmen, the Council membership chairman, and members of 
the Board of Directors be authorized to receive applications for associate 
membership in the Council, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the Secretary of the Council promptly 
notify successful applicants for associate membership into the Council within 
ten days after approval by the Board of Directors, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that fees paid by associate members approved 
for membership by the Board of Directors prior to July 1, 1966, shall 
constitute full payment of such mmbership ^ough June 30, 1967. 

* Abstracted minutes: complete copies are available to members in good standing oa request. 
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RESOLVED FURTHER that the Secretary of the Council notify in writ- 
ing any applicants for associate membership whose application was denied 
for the reason that the quota for the year had been filled, returning all fees 
submitted by the unsuccessful applicant, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that no separate list of architects or architec- 
tural firms that have become members of the Council be published or dis- 
tributed, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the President-Elect of the Council be 
authorized to represent the Board of Directors in reconciling with representa- 
tives of the American Institute of Architects, any minor points of disagree- 
ment. 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED that the Secretary of the Council 
furnish the Executive Directors of the American Institute of Architects with 
a copy of this section, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the Board of Directors of the AIA be 
requested to endorse the procedures adopted by die Board of Directors of 
the NCSC for associate memberships for architects and architectural firms 
in the Council, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the Board of Directors of the AIA be 
requested to help explain in its publications and otherwise, policies relating 
to associate membership by architects and architectural firms into die 
NCSC. 

RESOLVED that all organization memberships received be accepted 
on an informal basis for formal action by the Board on May 20-21, 1966, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that all organization members accepted be 
sent complimentary copies of the Guide, the 1965 Proceedings, and the 
1965 Directory. 

RESOLVED that the Council encourage cooperation with architectural 
engineering and planning professional organizations and associations widiin 
the United States and Canada and wherein individual and firm members 
of such organizations and associations qualify, their applications for associ- 
ate membership in the Council be considered by the Board of Directors 
in the order in which they are received by the state and provincial member- 
ship chairmen, or other officials authorized to receive such applications. 

RESOLVED that the NCSC Board pledge its continued support to the 
propose encompassed in the prospectus prepared by Dr. Strevell in concert 
with the officers and Board, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that President Be:k appoint Tony Adinolfi to 
designate a committee to meet with Mr. Howe, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, to discuss (1) educational fficilities problems, (2) support for 
U. S. Office of Education increased activity in the field of education, (3) 
concern for application of space age knowledge to the total educational 
problems of die country, and (4) confirmation of NCSOs position of leader- 
ship in the educational ffidlities fidd. 
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RESOLVED that Arthur Chapman be declared a life member of the 
Council with the benefits and privileges as defined in the Bylaws; this 
action subject to approval by the membership at the next annual meeting 
of the Council. 

President Beck reported that receipt of an additional $5,000 planning 
grant for the Council; such funds deposited and dispersed by the San Diego 
County Board of Education. 

RESOLVED that Dr. Kenneth WiddaU be appointed Executive Secre- 
tary of the National Council on Schoolhousc Construction effective July 1, 
1966, at an annual salary of $20,000, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Secretary Parker present a letter of official 
appointment to Dr. WiddaU, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the announcement of the appointment be 
presented to the membership in the next issue of the Council Newsletter 
on April 11, 1966, to be foUowed by release to aU news bureaus and ap- 
propriate organizations, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Darby and WiddaU investigate fringe 
benefits for the Execi’itive Secretary and secretarial staff with such informa- 
tion to be presented to the Board for action on May 20-21, 1966, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Dr. WiddaU be authorized to attend the 
next meeting of the Board on May 20-21, 1966, in San Diego, CaUfomia, 
with travel and subsistence expenses being aUocated by the Council. 

RESOLVED that Board members individuaUy submit criteria for the 
selection of permanent Council headquarters to President Beck in advance 
of the May 20, 1966, meeting, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Secretary Parker request suggestions from 
the membership regarding permanent headquarters of the Council in the 
April, 1966, Newsletter. 

RESOLVED that the 1968 Annual Meeting of the Council be held in 
Washington, D.C., on October 7-10, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Cameron be named Chairman of a local 
committee to select the hotel headqu.^ers for the 1968 meeting. 

RESOLVED that the foUowing be placed on the agenda for the May 
20-21, 1966, meeting: 

(1) fringe benefits for executive secretary and staff 

(2) determination of criteria for permanent Council headquarters 

(3) possibility of NCSC becoming an allied organization with AASA 

(4) cost of financial audit by CPA 

(5) formal approval action for organization memberships 

(6) quantity discount rate for Guide 

(7) supplement for Directory 

(8) official resignation of Se^etary Parker effective June 30, 1966 

(9) booth at ASBO convention 

The meeting was adjourned at 5 p.m. on March 26, 1966. 



MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 

BAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
MAY 20-21, 1966 

President Beck submitted die agenda whic a was approved. 

On motion by Cameron, seconded by Darby, and unanimously carried 
die minutes of die March 25, 26, 1966, meeting in Washington, D.C. were 
accepted widi die following corrections: 

1) Amend resolutioi 1, page 1, to read: “RESOLVED diat die indi- 
vidual Architect! and architectural firms membership quota for the 
United States a^id Oanadn be established widiouf. limitation subject 
to continual review by the Board of Directors.” 

2) Amend resob .don three, page two, to read: “RESOLVED FURTHER 
that the Board of Directors act upon applications for associate mem- 
bership in the Council from individual architects or firms of architects 
in the order in which they were received from die state or province 
membership chairman, or other ofiBcials designated — audiorized to 
receive such applications.” 

3) Amend resolution 7, page 3, to read: “RESOLVED FURTHER that 
the Secretary of the Council prompdy notify in writing any applicant 
for associate membership whose application for any reason is denied, 
returning all fees submitted by the unsuccessful applicant.” 

4) Amend resolution 8, page 3, to read. “RESOLVED FURTHER 
diat no separate list of architects or architectural firms that become 
members of the Council be published or distributed; however, list- 
ing of Council members may be made on the basis of regular mem- 
bers and associate members.” 

A report of the financial condition of the Council was made by Secretary 
Parker. As of May 17, 1966, Council assets included: 

Checking Account balance — ^First National Bank 



of East Lansing, Michigan $ 3,020.96 

Savings Account — ^First National Bank 
of East Lansing, Michigan 19,468.93 

University Account Number 31-ci881 1,127.22 

Accounts Receivable 1,559.93 



Discussion followed regarding the original prospectus for a major grant 
from the U. S. Office of Education developed by Dr. Stoneman and Dr. 
Tonigan. Tonigan and Stoneman were instructed by Chairman Beck to 
develop a supplement to the original prospectus which would furdier clarify 
the budget, concern relationships, identify specific research and denote 
alternate possible facility arrangements. 

* Abstracted minutes: complete copies are available to members in good standing on request. 
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RESOLVED that all organization applications received to this date be 
formally accepted as consulting firm members of the Council and that all 
such members be fonnally notified. The Secretary was authorized to Ikt 
all organization members in the next issue of the Council Newdetter. 

RESOLVED that Mr. R. W. Zimmerman, CPA, in Lansing, Michigan, be 
hired to conduct the audit of the financial rec ords of the Council accounts 
at a fee not to exceed $200. 

After general discussion of the possible AASA afiBliation with the Coun- 
cil, Director Cameron was appointed to investigate this topic further and 
to present it for discussion at the Annual Meeting in October. 

RESOLVED that the NCSC establish liaison with the Department of 
Audio-visual Instruction. 

Secretary Parker was authorized to contact Dr. Anna L. Hyer, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the DAVI, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D.C. to inform her of the liaison affiliation. It was also agreed that the 
two organizations should exchange publications. 

RESOLVED that the Board of Directors extend its appreciation to 
Secretary Parker for his years of service. It was agreed that diis was the 
last meeting of the Board of Directors for which Secretary Parker was to 
feel responsible for the development of the minutes and the proper written 
action of the Board. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Secretary Parker continue to serve as 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Council and a member of the Board of Directors 
through the 1966 annual meeting at Palo Alto, California. 

RESOLVED that no discount structure be implemented at present. 

RESOLVED that a directory supplement not be prepared at this time. 
Secretary Parker was requested to list all new members in the next issue 
of the Newsletter. 

RESOLVED that Dr. Charles Foster, Executive Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Business Officials be sent by Secretary Parker, a 
letter expressing appreciation for the invitation to lease a booth at the next 
annual meeting of the ASBO. Secretary Parker was directed to indicate 
Board opinion that this added activity should not be attempted until after 
the Executive Secretary takes office. 

RESOLVED that the Executive Secretary write a personal letter to 
each Council member who is now in category "C” (see membership sec- 
tion in Bylaws) to advise the individual of his option of membership. 

RESOLVED that Secretary Parker write to Mr. Mario Celli, indicating 
that he is not entitled to individual membership in the Council by virtue 
of the fact that he is a practicing architect. Further, that he is entided to 
associate membership if he so desires to apply for such membership. 

Dr. Ted Dixon, Chairman of the Professional Activities Committee, re- 
ported on the membership of the Council at the present time. He indicated 
that from March 13, 1966, the Council has increased from 71 organization 
members to a total on May 10, 1986, of 151. It was agreed that a goal of 
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200 mrmberships should be attained previous to die Palo Alto meeting in 
October. Dr. Dixon reported that a breakfast session would be scheduled 
for ill state membership chairman at die Annual Meeting. 

RESOLVED diat die following fringe benefits schedule be adopted 
for E>:ecutive Secretary Widdall: 

Annual Holidays — 9 days; 

Sick Leave— 15 d.ays, accumulative to 90 days; 

Va«»tion— 15 days ann u a lly; 

Travel — the general NCSC travel regulation would apply 

Social Security benefits— requiring $275 per year 

RESOLVED die Board audiorize Executive Secretary Widdall to put 
into force the additional fringe benefits he desires for die position, exclusive 
of moving, holiday, sick leave and vacation. The total fringe benefit pack- 
age is not to exceed 12X of his annual salary and shall include social security. 

RESOLVED that Executive Secretary Widdall be authorized to hire 
competent secretarial and clerical personnel, comparable to die present 
staff widi similar employment conditions. 

RESOLVED that Kenneth WiddaB report to the position of Executive 
Secretary of NCSC on July 18, 1966. 

Extended discussion developed during the meeting of the Board of 
Dire ctors regarding die permanent headquairters of die Council, Resolutions 
from the Great Lakes School Plant Regional Group and the Eight States 
School Plant Regional Group were read to the Board. Both resolutions re- 
quested that the Board allow at least one year to provide sufficient op- 
portunity for the membership and the Board to lully consider the logical 
location for the national headquarters site. Statements of criteria were 
presented by several Board mmbers and regional organizations. These 
were fully considered by die Board in dieir' deliberations regarding a per- 
manent site for the Council. Director Tonigan pres<mted several Chamber 
of Commerce requests and University requests for die permanent site loca- 
tion of the Council. 

RESOLVED that die office of die National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction move from the present College of Education quarters to 317 
Manly Miles Building on the Michigan State University Campus. 

RESOLVED FURTHER diat such location of die headquarters be 
carried out for the next year or until such time as a permanent site <mi be 
determined. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that President Beck, Secretary Parker, and 
Executive Secretary Widdall arrange for the necessary quarters, fiw the 
office furm’ture and equipment and the actual move to such quarters. 

RESOLVED that Secretary Parker consolidate and revise the summation 
of the criteria as presented by Chairman Bede for the permanent head- 
quarters of die NCSC a’.id that such criteria be presented in die June 1966 
Newdetter. 
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RESOLVED FURTHER that such criteria be presented for formal dis- 
cussion at the Annual Meeting in October. 

Director Cameron reported that he has designated the following per- 
sons to assist him in the selection of a hotel site for the 196& Annual Meet- 
ing to be held in ' 'ashington, D.C.: Les Welsh, John Riecks, and Thomas 
Gwyn. He furthei 5ported that the Sheraton-Park Hotel and the Marriot 
Motor Lodge had been visited and that both have submitted proposals to 
his committee. The committee will select the hotel and report this to the 
Board at the October Meeting. 

RESOLVED that Director Cameron appoir. ..oi planning committee 
for the 1968 Annual Meeting. 

Secretary Parker agreed to assist Executiv j Secretary Widdail in every 
way possible in locating family housing and making such other arrange- 
ments for his move to East Lansing, Michigan in August. The Board of 
Directors generally agreed that Parker and Widdail should work together 
to make the move of the office from the Education Building to the Manly 
Miles Building as smooth as possible and diat both individuali work co- 
operatively to keep the activities of the Council progressing normally. 

The meeting was adjourned at 5 p.m. on May 21, 1966. 



MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION* 

PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
OCTOBER 2-7, 1966 

RESOI VED that the minutes of the May 20-21, 1966 meeting of the 
Board of Directors h^ld in San Diego, California be accepted with the 
following corrections: 

1. Amend resol ition 1 (one) on page of 5 to read: "RESOLVED diat 
the foDowing fringe bendBts schedule be adopted for the Executive 



Secretary Widdail: 

Annual Holidays 9 days; 

Sick Leave 15 days, cumulative to 90 days; 

Vacation 15 days annually.” 



2. Amend resolution 2 on page 5 to read: "RESOLVED that die 
Board audiorize Executive Secretary Widdail to put into force the 
additional fringe benefits he desires for the position, exclusive of 

•Abstracted minutes: complete copies are available to members in good standing on request 
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moving, holidays, sick leave and vacation, the total fringe benefit 
package is not to exceed 12% of his annual salary and shall include 
social security employer premiums.” 

3. Amend resolution 4 on page 5 to read; “RESOLVED that Kennedi 
Widdall report to the position of Executive Secretary of NCSC on 
July 18, 1966 or as soon thereafter as possible.” 

4. Amend resolution 1 (one) on page 6 to read: “RESOLVED that 
the office of the National G)uncil on Schoolhouse Construction move 
from the present College of Education quarters to 31? Manly Mile.s 
Building on the Michigan State University Campus. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that such location of the headquarters in 
the East Lansing area be until such time as a permanent site can 
be determined but in no event shall it be moved within a period of 
one year.” 

RESOLVED that Dr. Wallace Strevell be reimbursed $16.00 for per- 
sonal expenses incurred in NCSC abstractors breakfast 

Following Board discussion. President Beck instructed the Executive 
Secretary to bill NCSC membership for 1967-68 annual dues during months 
of May and June 1967, dues for 1967-68 being payable as of July 1, 1967. 

RESOLVED that a $10.00 Registration Fee be assessed NCSC members 
and non-members (guests of NCSC) and a $7.00 Registration Fee be 
assessed wives participating in the Activities for the Ladie . as outlined in 
tibe Program for the Forty-Third Annual Meeting of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the Local Arrangements Committee for 
the 1966 Annual Meeting be audiorized to pursue the Program of Activities 
as outlined, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the following fee schedule be adopted: 
$10.00 NCSC member registration 
$10.00 NCSC guest registration 
$ 7.00 Ladies’ registration 
$ 3.00 NCSC Luncheon tidket 
$ 6.00 NCSC Banquet ticket 

President Beck appointed Tonigan to continue to receive invitations 
from members regarding a permanent headquarters site for NCSC. 

President Beck appointed Cameron and Darby to submit recommenda- 
tions regarding Travel and Subsistence Regulations. ( Subsequently amended 
to place responsibility on the Executive Secretary to review such regula- 
tions and report fin^gs to the Board of Directors.) 

RESOLVED that the following BOARD ORGANIZATIONS be pre- 
sented to NCSC membership meeting in General Session in keeping with 
Article VII of National Council on Schoolhouse Construction Bylaws. 

President, President-Elect, Past President and six Directors to be elected 
as follows: 

One for one year 
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One for two years and 

Two for three years and 

in subsequent years, two members be elected to the Board of 

Directors for terms of diree years each. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that Irwin and Guild modify Article II of 
Bylaws for action by the membersheip in keeping with the above Board 
resolution. 

RESOLVED that sites for NCSC Annual Meetings be selected five 
years in advance of the meeting date and that the local arrangements com- 
mittee chairman be appointed by the Board of Directors at a time not less 
than four years in advance of the Annual Meeting for which he will serve 
as local arrangements committee chairman. 

RESOLVED that Memphis, Tennessee be the ite of the 1969 Annual 
Meeting. 

RESOLVED that Felix Oswalt be appointed to serve as Local Anange- 
ments Committee Chairman for the 1969 Annual Meeting. 

RESOLVED that the Board of Directors reaffirm its endorsement of 
the presentation of the DEVELOPMENT CONCEFf STUDY FOR A 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES PLANNING CENTER and 
the Executive Secretary be assigned the responsibility of following the status 
of the application and the original prospectus for a NATIONAL EDU- 
CATIONAL FACILITIES PLANNING CENTER as submitted December 
16, 1965, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the establishment of a NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL FACILITIES PLANNING CENTER be designated as 
a first priority project by the Board of Directors of the National Council 
on Schoolhouse Construction. 

RESOLVED that the Board of Directors reaffirms the Board s submis- 
sion to the office of Civil Defense of a PROPOSAL BY THE NATIONAL 
COUNCIL ON SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION FOR A SURVEY 
OF STATE PPiACTICES IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the Executive Secretary communicate the 
interest of the Board of Directors of NCSC in conducting Phase H — CON- 
CLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF A SURVEY OF STATE 
PRACTICES IN SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION for the purpose of determ- 
mining a practical application of Phase I Survey Data based on stated 
objectives as established by the U. S. Department of the Army, Office of 
Civil Defense, 

RESOLVED FURTHER that the Executive Secretary be authorized by 
the Board of Directors to investigate with appropriate personnd of the 
Office of Civil Defense the feasibility of NCSC conducting a program of 
architectural competition in conjunction with the American Institute of 
Architects. Information relative to said project to be presented by the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary to the Board of Directors for appropriate action. 
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Dr. Qeve Westby, Chainnan of the Educational Specifications Com- 
mittee presented a progress report. Chairman Westby requested assistance 
in securing funding essential to the success of the project. The Board of 
Directors directed the Executive Secretary to investigate funding possi- 
bilities. 

Dr. Wallace Strevell, Chairman of the Research Committee submitted 
two reports to the Board. Two releases of the Abstract Service have been 
made to date; material has been compiled for a third release and there exists 
an ample supply of additional material available for processing. Contract 
terms with USOE having been satisfied, a need for necessary funding of 
further abstract strvice activity was expressed. 

Chainnan Strevell presented a status report on die Information Clearing- 
house Proposal as submitted by NCSC through Dr. Strevell to USOE. It 
is anticipated that another invitation to submit project proposak will be 
issued in late 1966 by USOE at which time Dr. Strevell will acl immediately 
to undertake the revision of the proposal and resubmit same to USOE. 

Dr. Arthur Wohlers reported on the status of a proposal for a Research 
Stimulation Seminar jointly sponsored by NCSC and The Ohio State Uni- 
versity as submitted by Dr. Wohlers to USOE; currently awaiting decision 
of USOE. 

RESOLVED that NCSC underwrite the expense of printing and dis- 
tributing Volumes III through VII of the Abstract Service; the cost not to 
exceed $1,000 exclusive of printing and mailing costs. 

RESOLVED FURTHER that NCSC reaffirms its: (1) continuing interest 
in the Clearinghouse Proposal and (2) the expressed need for services on a 
nationwide basis for a School Facilities Clearinghouse similar to those estab- 
lished for many of the academic disciplines and special services. NCSC 
further expresses its keen disappointment in not having a Clearinghouse 
approved by USOE serving the entire field of School Facilities Planning. 

RESOLVED that the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
Bylaws be amended as attached. 

The Executive Secretary was instructed to review Travel and Subsistence 
Regulations in light of his experience and in relation to those of other 
organizations ^nd recommend changes in NCSC regulations to the Board 
of Directors. 

The Executive Secretary in the next Newsletter will advise all mem- 
bers that dues shall be paid in United States currency or with currency 
at existing rate of exchange as established by the United States Treasury at 
the time of payment. 

RESOLVED that die following resolution be mailed by night letter 
to Commissioner Harold Howe II of the United States 0£Bce of Education: 

Dear Commissioner Howe: 

At the request of die Board of Directors meeting in ofiBcial session at 

the Forty-third Annual Meeting of the National Council on Schoolhouse 

Construction, Palo Alto, California, the following resolution is respect- 
fully brou{;ht to your attention: 
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RESOLVED: 

That the National Council on Schoolhouse Construction, the only major 
professional organization totally devoted to planning educational facil- 
ities and study of the effect of physical environment on J®* 

iterates its position that there exists a national demand and need for 
an informetion Qearin^ouse specializing in School Plant. 

Economy to taxpapers in establishing an Information Clearinghouse tn^ 
will promote both functional and economically operable facilities would 
justify action on diis ever increasing problem. 

The National on Schoolhouse Construction ofiBcially and tluough 

the abundant human resources of its professional membership is pre- 
pared to sponsor and conduct the basic operations of such a National 
deaiin^ouse. 

Respectfully, 

Kennetfi R. Widdall 
Executive Secretary 

National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 

Dr. Ted Dixon, Chairman of the Professional Activities Committw, 
submitted a status report. Membership was reported at 709; 5M M- 
vidual members and 195 associate members. It was determined ^t Dr. 
Dixon in meetings with the State Membership Chairman initiate prelimi^ 
ground work for a 60 Day Memberdiip Campaign imme^tely followmg 
the 1936 Annual Meeting. He would have sufficient applications printed 
at Palo Alto and mail same from his office to expedite Ae program. 

Dr. CarroU McGuffey, Chairman of Ae Publications Corrimittee reported 
on Ae activities of sevei^ writing subcommittees and reviewed his pla^ 
for conducting Ae Second General Session dealing wiA Ae revision of 

Ae Guide. 

Dr. Kent Stewart was confirmed as Chairman of Ae Guide Revision 
Committee. OAer appointments to Ae committee will be made kter by 
the Publications Committee. Subsequent to Ae verbal report given by 
rt i ^iirman McGuffey a written request for NCSC funding was submitted 

to Ae Board. 

Funding requests for specific projects under Ae jurisdiction of Ae 



Dr. McGuffey reported Ae anticipated publication date of Ae new 
Guide to be 1969. 

Dr Stephen Knezcvich of ASA at Board invitation discussed numer- 
ous aspects of possible NCSC affiliation wiA AASA. Several areas of dis- 



Publications Committee a*e as follows: 
Secondary School 
Maintenance and Operations 
Guide Revision 
Publications Committee 



$1,342 (one meeting) 
1,369 (one meeting) 
1,386 (one meeting) 
710 (one meeting) 



$4,807 



cussion were: 



AASA Convention relationship 

A. Program participation 

B. Program listing . 

C. Hotel accommodations priorities (rooms and meetmgsj 

D. Architectural Exhibit 

National Council of Administrative Associations 
Autonomous operations 
Effective date 
Procedures 
General concepts 
Related topics 

RESOLVED that the Board ot Directors introduM to *e floor fte 
pro^d that the National Council on SchoolhouK Condon ^e 
to w allied relationship with the American Associabon of School Admto- 

‘“'“rAmold Tjomsland. Chairman of ^^jn^ 

with the Board for a briefing on the ^ces m.d ^ 

Executive Secretary was requested to revise 196Mi Budget m hgnt 

of Board Discussion. 

Thursday, October 6, 1966 

resolved that the 1966^7 Proposed Budget b« adopted 
specific restrictions imposed regarding 

itottee activity, Board meetings and Neu^ette pubhcabons, such restnc- 
tions to be removed by the President with due cause. 

resolved that the Executive Secretary be dir^d to proems avi- 
ate membership appUcations in a manner similar to that used m the pr 

ing of individual membership applications. Dieiro 

All associate membership applications (45) 
meeting of the Board are unanimously approved by the Board of Direct 

on recommendation of Executive Secretary. 

resolved that President Beck appoint a Headquarters Site Sdwto/ 
Com^ttee from the Board to screen the three areas of 
Ohio and Washington. D.C. and other sites when evidence mdicates con- 

sideration should be given. \x 7 ;/i/ioll. Tnniffan to 

President Beck appointed Tonigan. Cameron and Widdall. Tomgan to 

serve as Committee Chairman. 

resolved that the Executive Secretary shall subn^to the Board o 
Directors a proposed 1967^8 Budget by February 1, 1967. 

resolved that the election of officials of NCSC by the total 
ship present as recorded during the Fourth General Session ^ 
and said membership of the Board of Directors be duly wnsbtoted l^mg 
consistent and complying with all provisions as * 

National CouncU on Schoolhouse Construction October 7, 1966. 

resolved tliat President Cameron shall serve as Chairman o e 
Rnard of Directors 1966-67. 
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RESOLVED that Executive Secretary Widdall shall serve as Secretary 
to the Board of Directors meeting in Executive Session 1966-67. 

On motion by Tonigan, seconded by Beck, and unanimously carried that 
the Executive Secretary to be reemployed for 1966-67 und^ Ae same 
conditions and for Ae same purposes wiA Ae agreement that his status 
be clarified for Ae 1967-68 fiscal period at Ae meeting of Ae Board o. 
Directors meeting in Atlantic City February, 1967. 

President Cameron extended a warm welcome to new members of Ae 
Board: Dr. Donald J. Leu, Dr. Marion J. Conrad, George W. Reida and 
Dr. Charles Wells, Jr. 

Mr. Aaron Cohodes, Chairman of the School of Ae Mon A Sdiool of 
Ae Year Committee submitted a status report to Ae Board. Following 
discussion it was agreed Aat Cohodes would submit his written recom- 
mendations to President Cameron for future Board consideration. 

RESOLVED Aat Ae President of NCSC appoint a School of Ae MonA 
Procedures Committee to review Ae School of Ae MonA School of Ae 
Year Program and submit recommendations to Ae Board of Directors at 

Ae February meeting of Ae Board. i ^ .i. 

President Cameron appointed Conrad Chairman of Ae School or the 
MonA Procedures Committee wiA auAority to select oAer members 

of Ae Committee. , 

Board discussion on permanent headquarters site. Leu suoimttea a 
specific proposal wiA Ae comment Aat a decision must be reached wiAout 
furAer delay and that a written statement ouAning provisions from Michi- 
gan State would be forthcoming shordy. If Ae interests and needs of the 
National Council, Ae Executive Secretary and office persoiuiel ^ be 
better served elsewhoere NCSC members at Michigan State would fully 
support such action. 

Leu Proposal: „ 

1. Executive Secretary be employed by Ae University on a small 

part time basis. 

2. Executive Secretary to enjoy faculty status. 

3. Executive Secretary to assume a specific staff relationship wiA 
University wlAout tenure. 

4. OAer relationship possibilities to be reviewed. 

5. University to provide graduate student assistants— one to be 

assigned this year. 

A highly formalized invitation would not be submitted by Michigan State, 
but Ae University welcomes NCSC to stay on Campus if Ae Council 

chooses to remain. e* c i 

Based on reports and recommendations of Ae Headquarters Site Selec- 
tion Committee it was tentatively agreed Aat a decision on NCSC Head- 
quarters Site would be made at Ae meeting of Ae Board in Adantic City 
in February, 1967. 

RESOLVED that Ae Site Committee recommendations be accepted 
through 1970 and Aat Ae 1971 Annual Meeting site recommendation be 
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held in abeyance until the membership can be advised of the 1970 Annual 
Meeting site through the "Newsletter”; a decision relative to the 1971 
Annual Meeting site will be made at the February meeting of the Board. 

President Cameron requested Irwin to continue to serve as Annual Meet- 
ing Site Selection Committee Chairman. Conrad and Wells were appointed 
by President Cameron to serve on that committee. 

President Cameron appointed Leu to serve as Chairman of the Organi- 
zational Relationships Committee. Beck and Reida were appointed to serve 
on that committee. A Committee report will be made to the Board at the 
February' meeting. 

President Cameron appointed Wells to serve as Chairman of Archi- 
tectural Exhibits Committee. Reida and Guild were appointed to serve 
on that committee. 

President Cameron appointed Tonigan to serve as Chairman of the 
Special Developmental Projects Committee. Conrad and Irvin were ap- 
pointed to serve on the committee. 

Memp his Annual Meeting will be held October 2-5, 1969. 

On motion by Conrad, Seconded by Beck and unanimously earned the 
Executive Sessions of the Board of Directors meeting at Palo Alto, Cali- 
fornia “djoumed at 11:00 a.m. 



MINUTES OF MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION* 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 
JANUARY 14-15, 1967 

RESOLVED that the minutes of the October 2-7, 1966 Meeting of the 
Board of Directors held in Palo Alto, California be accepted as presented. 

RESOLVED that the agenda as amended be adopted widi provisions 
for flexibihty as adjudged. 

rhainrtifln Tonigan of NCSC Headquarters Site Selection Committee 
reviewed committee activity. 

RESOLVED that the Headquarters Site Selection Committee will be 
responsible for finalizing agreements with representatives of the site selected 
by the Board of Directors. 

RESOLVED that the Board of Directors audiorize the Executive Secre- 
tary to develop a series of practices to provide for die investment of Council 



•Abstracted minutes: complete copies are available to members in good standing on request. 



funds and that the Executive Secretary, with the concurrence of the Presi- 
dent, invest Council funds in Federally insured investments only. 

The Executive Secretary submitted a publications sales report from 
1964 to 1966. 

RESOLVED that the Executive Secretary develop a plan for the discount 
sale of the 1960 publication Planning Facilities for Higher Education. 

RESOLVED that the 3rd printing of the Guide for Planning School 
Plants, 1964 Edition be made available for sale at $7.50 per copy. 

RESOLVED that 1,500 copies of the 1966 Annual Proceedings (to be 
condensed and entided Schools— Planned for the Community) be printed 
with a guaranteed reprint price for a one year period. The sale price of 
the 1966 publication is to remain at $2.50 per copy. 

RESOLVED that 1,500 copies of the 1966-67' Directory of Membership 
be printed and that second copies to members and copies to non-members 
be made available at $2.50 per copy. 

RESOLVED that on recommendation of the Publications Committee 
the American School and University proposal as submitted at Palo Alto by 
letter from James R. Stack, Publisher be accepted; the Executive Secretary 
is authorized to advise ASU to proceed with the series of abstracted articles 
from the manuscript prepared by the Maintenance and Operations writing 
subcommittee subject to review of copy by the chairman of the Publications 
Committee prior to publication by American School and University. 

The Executive Secretary reported total membership of the Council as 
of January 10, 1967 at 855; 614 individual 241 firm memberships being 
recorded. 

RESOLVED that all applications for membership require a full year’s 
membership fee at time of consummation. Memberships consummated 
during the months of May, June, July, August, September and October 
require full fee of $20.00 for individuals and $100.00 for firms— no discount 
allowed in the succeeding year’s dues. Memberships consummated during 
the months of November, December and January carry a 25% credit for 
the succeedin:: year’s dues; $5.00 credit for individuals and $25.00 credit 
for firms. Memberships consummated during the months of February, 
March and April carry a 50* credit for the succeeding year’s dues; $10.00 
credit for individuals and $50.00 credit for firms. (Credit provisions to apply 
to new memberships only.) 

Second year billings during succeeding months of May and June with 
credit allowance would be as follows: 



New memberships 

consummated from Individuals Firms 

May 1 — Oct. 31 $20.00 $100.00 

Nov. 1— Jan. 31 15.00 75.00 

Feb. 1— Apr. 30 10.00 50.00 



RESOLVED that a Committee on Awards and Recognition be ap- 
pointed by the President. 
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President Cameron appointed Wdls to chair die Committee on Awards 
and Recognition. Leu and Widdall were appointed members of the com- 
mittee. 

RESOLVED that John L’Hote meet with A SHRAE to pursue the recom- 
mendation incorporated in his 1965 liaison ASHRAE Report 

RESOLVED that the Executive Secretary extend best wishes and 
coiigratulatinns to Dr. Cleve Westby on his approadiing retirement and 
express the sincere appreciation of die Council to Dr. Westby for his many 
contribudeus and loyal support over die years. 

RESOLVED that the Council delay any action relative to membership 
in die Associated Elxhibitors pending completion of AASA boodi evaluation. 

President Cameron appointed Beck and Guild to co-chair Bylaws Study 
Committee. Theodores and Widdall were appointed committee members. 

RESOLVED that die Professional Activities Committee Breakfast in 
Atlantic City be approved on the basis of the 1966 activity with an evalua- 
tion of die activity to be submitted by Chairman Dixon at the 1967 Annual 
Meeting. 

RESOLVED that die Headquarters Site Selection Committee consider 
conducting a Community Junior College Planning Conference, find a direc- 
tor and investigate die possibility of publishing a follow-up monograph. 

President Cameron announced diat he and Tonigan would serve on an 
Internal Management Committee to work with die Executive Secretary. 

RESOLVED diat die President appoint a Procedures Committee to 
study the name change of die Council. 

President Cameron appointed Conrad and Widdall to the committee} 
Conrad to serve as Chairman. 

RESOLVED that the Internal Management Committee investigate die 
matter of employee benefits. 

RESOLVED that the recommendations of die Annual Meeting Site 
Selection Committee relative to regional reorganization be accepted. 

RESOLVED that die meeting adjourn. 



TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 
NATIONAL COUNCIL ON 
SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION 



MARCH 31, 1966 




Individual 


669 


Life 


37 


Consulting Firm 


290 


TOTAL MEMBERSHIP 


QQA 

WO 
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INDIVIDUAL MEMBERS 



Anthony G. Adinolfi 
28 E. Baybeny Dr. 

Glenmont, N.Y. 12077 

John C. Albohm, Supt. 

Alexandria Public Schools 
418 South Washington Street 
Alexandria, Va. 22313 

J. K. Aldmch 

Director of Fac. and Devebprasut 
Seattle Community College 
550 Mercer St. 

Seattle, Wash. 08109 

L. T. Auexandek 
Supr. of Construction 
Naidiville Cnty. Sch. System 
2601 Bransfbrd Ave. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37204 

Cecil H. Alvoiid 
Assistant Superintendent 
15125 Farmington Rd. 

Livonia, Mich. 48154 

Clabencb Amundrod, Supervisor 
School Administration 
Dqpt of Education 
Legislative Building 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

J. A. Anderson, Chief GonsuL 
School Plant Service 
Texas Education Agency 
Austin, Tex. 78711 

John W. Anderson 
Director of School Plant Plan. 

State Dept, of Education 
1591 Washington St. E. 

Charleston, W. Va. 25311 

Robert H. Anderson 
Professor of Education 
Longfellow Hall, 13 Appian Way 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 

Charles E. Armstrong, Asst Supt 
Planning and Engineering Serv. 
Denver Public Schools 
414 14th St 
Denver, Col. 80202 

Robert E. Arnold. Asst Supt. 

and Dean of Campus FacOities 
West Valley Jr. College 
51 E. Campion Ave. 

Campbell, Calif. 95008 



Donaid B. Attwell 
Buildii g Supervisor 
Lethbrdge School District #S1 
433 - l!)th Street South 
Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 

Edwin R. Bahjey, Chairman 
Div. of Educ. Adi^nistration 
University of Missouri 
5100 BockL'U Rd. 

Kansas City, Mo. 04110 

G. G. PAmEY, Engineer 
Georgia State Dept of Educ. 

160 Central Ave. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30303 

L. J. Baker, Bus. Mgr. 

Portland Public Schools 
620 N. E. Halsey St 
Portland, Ore. 97208 

Morris R. Baker, Const Eng. 
Bd. of Educ. of Baltimore Cnty. 

and Community Colleges 
212 Aigburth Rd. 

Towson, Md. 21204 

Carl Barluy, Spec. Sch. Surveys 
Florida State Dept of Education 
2212 Tanglewood Terrace 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 

William E. Barron, Director 
OfP.oe of School Surv. and Stud. 
G25 Sutton Hall 
The University of Texas 
Austin, Tex. 78712 

Alt O. Barth 
7581 S. W. 58th St 
Miami, Fla. 33143 

Frank Bartlett, Supt 
South Lyon Community Sdumls 
310 N. Warren Street 
South Lyon, Michigan 48178 

Joseph J. Bazzani, Acting Dir. 
of Buildings and Grounds 
Great Ne<^ Public Sdiools 
44 Terrace Circle 
Great Neck, N.Y. 11020 

A. L. Beck, Director 
School Plant Facilities 
Box 500 

Old State Capitol 
Olympia, Wash. 98501 
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J. Milton Beck, Coniultant 
Jr. College Plan.— Bur. of Jr. College 
Adm. and Fin.-Div. of Higher Ed 
State Dept, of Ed-217 W. Flrrt St 
Loi Angdea, CaUfbmia 90012 

BybonH. Becker 
Construction Supervisor 
Warren Consolidated Sdiook 
29000 Lorraine 
Warren, Mich. 48902 

Herman F. Becklet, Diie^Aor 
Buildings and Grounds 
Munde Conununity &^ools 
328 E. Washington St 
Muude, Ind 47305 

Joaxni M. Beckman, Asst Supt 
Department of Sch. Bldg. 

Planning and Construction 
Qndnnati Public Schools 
2365 Iowa Ave. 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45206 

CunoRD J. Brdobb, ^r. 

Business Manager 
Montcahn Conmunity College 
Sidney, Mich. 48885 

Warren E. Beers 

Spec. Asst to the Siqperintendent 

Columbus Public Schools 

270 E. State St 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Dr. Jack Bell, Superintendent 
8101AW.95thSt 
ScLc^il District 49 
OvtT.md Pai^ Kans. 66212 

Charles J. Benda, AIA 
1700 Kathryn Dr. 

Tallahassee, Fla. 32303 

George M. Benner 
Mech. Eng. Dept of Pub. Inst 
Bureau of State Colleges 
Room 329 Educatfon Bldg. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 17126 

Watnk F. Betts, Architect 
School Plant Section 
State Dept of Education 
Knott Building 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32302 

Lloyd W. Blao^ Jr. 

Asst to die Dean AdmiiL 
West Chester State College 
1015 Jamestown Rd. 

Brooi^, Del Co., Pa. 19008 



WiLUAM B. Black 
Chief School Plant SpedaUst 
Mass. SdL Bldgs. Asst Comm. 

88 Broad St 
Boston, Maas. 02110 

C. S. Blackburn 
Professor of Educ. Administration 
Box 6265, North Texas Station 
Denton, Tex. 76203 

Arvin C. Bloom, Assoc. Professor 
Department of Educational A^ 
University of Wyomiof 
Laramie, Wy. 8^1 

Aiinou) Bi /w m 
Hill and Knowlton 
150 E. 42nd St 
New York, N.Y. 10017 

Adrian Bldmenyeld^ Adndnis. 
School Plan, and Res. Division 
Board of Education, N.Y.C. 

110 Livingston St 
Brookbm, N.Y. 11201 

W. Irvin Blundell 
Asst Supt of Sdwols 
Mount Vernon Public Sdwols 
165 N. Columbus Ave. 

Mount Vernon, N.Y. 10550 

Glenn C. BoERRicraR 
Coord. Researdi Brandi 
Dept of Healdi, Ed. and Welfare 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

Mr. Fay Bohannon 
Director, School Plant Service 
State Department of Education 
Uttle Ro^ Ark. 72201 

John R. Boice, Asjoc. Dir. 

School Planning Laboratory 
School of Education 
Stanford University 
Stanford, CaUf. 94305 

R. A. BoifVERT 

Dir. Gen. of Bldgs, and Eijuip. 
2747 Boulevard liegeons 
Quebec 10, Quebec 

Canada 

Stanley O. Bcmeiaiann 
Director of Sdwo! Cnistraclloii 
Clade County Sdwol District 
2832 E. Flamingo Road 
Las Vegas, Nev. 89109 



Habold W. Bousa, Head 
Department of School Servicee 
Western Michigan Univenity 
Kalamazoo, M^. 49001 

jA7«fE'i L Bomba, F.E. 

Consdhing Engine^ . 

Unified S^ool District No. 1 
4350 Lighdiouse Drive 
Racine, Wisconsin 53402 

Habold C. Boonb, Director 
Schoolhouse Planning 
Rxn. 401-M State House 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Dick H. Bowkr, Field Program 
Dir. Nordiwest Regional Educ. 
Research Laboratory 
1510 S.E. 46th St 
Olympia, Wash. 08501 

Knoirr Bowling, Supervisor 
112 Rose Ave. 

Fountain City, Term. 37018 

Nobman L. Boylks 
220 Curtin Hall 
Dept of Education 
Iowa State Univenity 
Ames, la. 50010 

Bvbxx W. Bbadlet, Supt Prei. 
San Joaquin Delta Jr. College 
3301 Kensington V/ay 
Stodcton,Calif. 95204 

R. J. Bbannock, Supt 
School City 
105 N. Court St. 

Crown Point Ind. 46307 

Rat E. Bbansteiter 
School Facilities Planner 
L. A. City Sdiook 
8340 Chase Ave. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90045 

Db Cabl W. BRAunOiOC, Supt 
Albion Public Sdiools 
100 S. Clark Street 
Albion, .^fich. 49224 

George B. Breeden 
Construction Engbeer 
Baltimore Co. Bond of Educatfam 
Aigburih Manor 
Towson, Md. 21204 

W. DAvm Brennin 
School Plant Planning Spec. 

State of New Meiioo 
Dept of Education 
Santa Fe,N.M. 87501 



Dr. Fred J. Brieve 

Director of Institutional Relations 

Chas. F. Kettering Foundation 

5335 Far Hdls 

Dayton, Ohio 45429 

William S. Brisoob, Professor 
University of CaUf . at L. A. 

243 23rd St 

Santo Monica, Calif. 90402 

A. Robert Broadfoot 
6321 Arlington Rd. 

Jacksonville, Fla. 32211 

William R. Brodhag 
Assistant Busineu Manager 
Abington School District 
1841 Susqudianna Ave. 

Abington, Penn. 19001 

H. Joseph Brown, Ardiitect 
Livingstone>Brown, AXA. 

2158 Avedda De La Flaya 
U Jolla, Cahf. 92037 

Warren M. Brown, Srpt 
Ferguson-Florissant Sdiools 
655 January Ave. 

Ferguson, Mo. 63135 

Thomas D. Brdmett, Supt 
NorA Spencer Co. Sduiol Corp. 

Box 266 

Dale, Ind. 47523 

A. L. Bdecsner, Prog. Adm. 

School Planning 
Dept, of Public Instraction 
147 N. Wine-State Capitol 
Madison, Wis. 53705 

Leo E. Buehring, Assoc. Editor 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
1050 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, ni. 60654 

Henry L. Buffaloe 
Engineering Consultant 
1115 Lake Wheeler Rd. 

Raleigh, N.C. 27603 

WiLMER K. Bucher, Supt. 

Warsaw Community Schools 
1135 Lake Shore Drive 
Warsaw, Ind. 46580 

Donald C. Bulat 

Director of Planning and Development 
Miami-Dade Junior College 
11380 N.W. 27th Ave. 

Miami, Fla. 33167 
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Dr. Oliver C. Bumb 
V. F., Public Main and Devetopment 
Ball State Univendty 
M unde, Indiana 47306 

Chester S. Bumbabger 
Acting Director 

Bureau of Educational Researdi 
University of Oregon 
Eugene, Ore. 97403 

WnxiAM Burcat 

Supv. of Health, Safety and Fhys. Ed. 
OfBce of Curriculum and Initr. 

2900 Middy St 
Camden, N.J. 08105 

Francis C. Bunos, Asst. Supt. 

White Plains Public School 
Five Homeside Ln. 

White Plains, N.Y. 10605 

Mr. Foster M. Burton 
Director of Development 
Clarion State College 
R.D. #1 

Shippenvilk), Pa. 16214 

Donald O. Bush 
Professor of Education 
Central Midiigan University 
Mt Pleasant, Mich. 48858 

Aubrey W. Calvert, Supv. Field Rq>. 

Bureau of Sdiool Planning 

State Dept of Ed., Rm. 810 State Bldg. 

217 W. First St 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90012 

Dr. John L. Cameron, Director 
Dividon of Facilities Development 
Office of Construction Service 
U. S. Office of Education 
Washington, D.C. 20202 

J. H. Cammon, Chief 
Office of School Plant Service 
State Dept, of Education 
State Office Building 
Atlanta, Ga. 30334 

Donald N. Camfbeu., Supvr. 

Los Angeles City Schools 
L.A. Unified Schools District 
3916 S. Orange Dr. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90008 

Dr. Edward A. Campbell 
Research Associate 
Pennsylvania State University 
1000 Plaza Dr. Apt 405 
State College, Penn. 16801 



Dr. James T. Campbell 
Assistant Superintendent 
School Administration 
State Dept of Education 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 

Richard F. CARiNa 

Manager of Operations 

Teachen College-Cohimbia University 

525 W. 120th St 

New York, N.Y. 10027 

Clarence G. Carlson 
Superintendent of Sdiods 
Eastbrook Community Schools 
R.#lBox7A 
Upland, Ind. 46089 

J. T. Carlson 
Dir. of Sch. Const 
Dept of Pub. Instruction 
State Capitol Bldg. 

Bisnoarck, N.D. 58501 

Edward S. Carlsson, Jr. 

Business Administrator 
Gundersen Clinic 
1836 Soutii Ave. 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 54601 

Mr. Basil Castaldi 
Dean of Faculty 
Bristol Gommuiiity College 
Fall River, Mass. 02720 

W. W. Caudill 
% Caudill, Rowlett & Scott 
3636 Richmond Ave. 

Houston, Tex. 77027 

Dr. E. Stanley Chace, Supt 
Dept, of Education 
Southern Cal. Conf. of SDA 
1535 E. Chevy Chase Drive 
Glendale, CaHfbmia 91206 

Leonard M. Chappee, Director 
of Te.icher Ed. and Anodate Fkof. 
State University of N. Y. at Buffalo 
105 Foster Hall 
Buffalo, N. Y. 14214 

George A. Chambers 
Asst Prof, of Educ. Admin. 

University of Illinois 
Urbara, 111. 61801 

Verne C. Chaney, Director 
S(^ool Facilities Planning 
Jefferson Go. School District R*1 
1580 Yarrow 
Lakewood, CoL 80215 
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William W. Chaib 
U. S. Office of Education 
400 Mazyland Ave., S.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20202 

Charlis E. Cmcx, Asst Direct 
Division of Administration 
State Dept, of Elducation 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32802 

Auniion J. Chlaua, Jn. 

Direct School Facilities 
Baldmore Public Schools 
3 E. 25th St 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 

E. W. CHmvM, Superintendent 
Chesapeake Public Schools 
P.O. Box 15204 
Chesapeake, Va. 23320 

Dn. Lion F. CHiusTiANaKN 

Specialist Researdi and Sdiool Planning 

Utah State Board of Educatitm 

136 E. S. Temple 

Salt Lake Qty, Ut 84111 

Harrt McDonough Clark 
Research Assistant 
Box 90 Teachers College 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 10027 

William F. Clark 
Windiest^ Public Schools 
Windiester, Mass. 01890 

William Frederick Clark 
Consultant Sdiool Pit Plan. 

Dept, of Education 

225 V/. State St., P.O. Box 2011 

Trenton, N.J. 08625 

Wallace B. Cleland, Architect 
13 Norwich Rd. 

Pleasant Ridge, Mich. 48069 

Charles B. Cuzer, Supt 
Dayton School District No. 2 
614 S. 3rd 

Dayton, Wash. 99328 

Glen Cochran, Asst Prof. 

University of Arkansas 
107 Peab^y 
Fayetteville, Ark. 72701 

Dr. Rorert M. Cochrane 
205 N. Hawthorne Dr. 

South Bend, Ind. 46617 

M. Gene Coftey, Chief 
Plant Facilities 
Dept of Public Instruction 
Des Moines, la. 50322 



Aaron Cobodes, Editor 
1 HE NATION’S SCHOOLS 
lo50 Merchandise Mart 
Chicago, III 60654 

Bernard L. Coker, Ass’t Dir. 

Detroit Board of Education 
5057 Woodward Avenue 
Detroit Mich. 48202 

Dr. George J. Collins, Asst Comm. 
School Fadlities and Related Serv. 
Dept of Education, CommonwMlth 
of Man. 

182 Tremont St 
Boston, Mass. 02111 

Marion J. Conrad, Head 
Educ. Admin, and Fadl Unit 
Educational Dev. Division 
School of Education 
196 Arps HaU 
Ohio State Univ. 

Columbus, Ohio 43210 

Carl Cooper 
8806 Mancherter Rd. 

Silver Springs, Md. 20001 

Dan H. Cooper 
School of Education 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbw, Mich. 48104 

Charles John Coward 
Facilities Program Coordinator 
State U. of N.Y. at Oswego 
Washington Blvd. 

Oswego, N.Y. 13126 

Ross M. Coke 

Associate Executive Secretary 
Dept, of Elem. Sch. Prin., N^ 

1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Walter L. Coyle, Plant Manager 

Teachers College 

Columbia University 

525 W. 120th St 

New Yoik, N.Y. 10027 

Douglas A. Craig 
Deputy Chief Ardbitect 
Toronto Bd. of Education 
155 College St. 

Toronto 2B, Ontario, Canada 

Harold L. Cramer, Consultant 
School Plant Section 
Rm. 105 Knott Bldg. 

State Dept of Education 
Tallahassee, Fla. 32302 



Keith L. Crockett, Exec. Direct 
Field Services 

State Department of Education 
Augusta, Me. 04330 

Theodore O. Cron 
Dept, of Health, Ed. and Welfare 
U. S. 0£Bce of Education 
Washingcon, D.C. 20202 

Rorkrt E. Croiland, Architect 
207 E. Marion Ave. 

Punta Gorda, Fla. 33850 

DavjJ) M. Crossman 
Associate in Educational Conun. 
New York State Education Dept. 
Albaiy, New York 12224 

Cazamer Crouch, Tech. Director 
niuminating Engineering Society 
345 E. 47th St 
New Yoric, N.Y. 10017 

Dr. Harold W. Culver, Director 
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Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

Davis, Brody and Assoc. 

12 E. 53rd St. 

New York, N. Y. 10022 

Davis-MacConnell-Ralston, Inc. 

750 Welch Rd. 

Palo Alto, California 94304 

Davis and Wilson 
226 Stuart Bldg. 

Lincoln, Nebr. 68508 

DeBelle a White 
5925 Monldnd Ave. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Arthur D. Decker, AIA 
2340 Fletcher Pkwy. 

El Cajon, Calif. 92020 

Decker, Kolb & Stansfield 
1040 Washington Bldg. 

Seattle, Wash. 98101 



D fi a Motti', Larson, Nassau & 
Associates 

23900 Conunerce Park Rd. 

Cleveland, Ohio 44122 

Leslie M. Denn’s & Sons, Arch. 

134 Elmora Ave. 

Elizabeth, N. J. 07202 

Design Associates Architects 
4150 Indianola Ave. 

Columbus, Ohio 43214 

Des Lauriers-Sigurdson, AIA 
9340 l! Cajon Blvd. 

La Mesa, Calif. 92041 

Diamond-Clarke-Edwards & Assoc. 
1400 Royal Bank 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

George A. Diamond Assoc. 

660 Masson 

New York, N. Y. 10021 

Dougher-Frevert-Ramsey 
3839 Merle Hay Road 
Des Moines, Iowa 50310 

Alden B. Dow Associates, Inc. 

315 Post 

Midland, Michigan 48640 

R. Bruce Draper & Assoc. Arch., Inc. 
2535 Franklin 
Nashville, Tenn. 37204 

Eggers and Higgins, Architects 
100 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 10017 

Egu and Gompf, Inc. 

1007 N. Calvert St. 

Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Ellerbe Architects 
333 Sibley 

St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

Elsasser & Miller 
2013 Morris Ave. 

Union, N. J. 07083 

Engelhardt, Engeihardt & Leggett 
Purdy Station, N. Y. 10578 

Epplf. & Seaman 
901 Broad St. 

Newark, N. J. 07102 

Paul K. Evans, Architect 

515 E. Broadway 

Sale Lake City, Utah 84111 



Robert Felson, AIA, Architect 
180 E. Post Road 
White Plains, N. Y. 10601 

Ferebee, Walters and Assoc. 

4037 E. Independence Blvd. 

Charlotte, N. C. 28205 

Ferguson, Stevens, Mallory & Pearl 
115 Airiherst Dr., S. E. 

Albuquerque, N. M. 87106 

Fields, Goldman and Magee, Architects 
P. O. Dr. N. 

Mt Vernon, 111. 62864 

Fisher and Wilde 
2817 Loma Vista 
Ventura, Calif. 93003 

John J. Flad and Assoc. 

P. O. Box 5098 
Madison, Wise. 53705 

Flatt & Poole, Architects 
1246 Broad St. 

Bloomfield, N. J. 07003 

M. O. Foss 

Foss, Engelstad & Foss, Inc. 

28 No. 3rd 

Moorhead, Minnesota 56301 

Frangkiser & Hutchens 

7926 State Line 

Shawnee Mission, Kans. 66208 

Selmon T. Franklin, Arch., Inc. 

P. O. Box 629 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 37401 

Ulrich Franzen & Assoc. 

41 E. 57 St. 

New York, N. Y. 10022 

Freeman. French, Freeman 
158 Bank St. 

Burlington, Vt. 05401 

Freytag and Freytag, Architects 
1221% E. North St. 

Sidney, Ohio 45365 

Fritzel, Kroeger, Griffin fr Bero 
366 Boyce-Greeley Bldg. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 57102 

William R. Frizzell, Arch. 

Suite 3A-L.ee Co. Bank Bldg. 

Fort Myers, Fl«i. 33901 

'oRwiN Frost 

I'^rederick G. Frost, Jr. & Ass>. 

30 E. 42nd St. 

New York, New York 10017 



Galloway & Guthbby, Inc., Arch. Eng. Halley, Rnoc & Assoc. 

4711 Old Kingston Pike 690 1st National Bldg. 

Knoxville, Term. 37919 Oklahoma Gity, Okla. 73102 



Gay-Gass, Architects 
919 Main 

Rapid City, S. Dak. 57701 

Giffels & Rossetti, Inc. 

1000 Marquette Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Habbison Giul. & Assoc. 

502 Professional Bldg. 

Chattanooga, Teim. 37402 

Fbancis X. Gina’ & Associates 
219 F. 44 St. 

New York, New York 10017 

Glaseb & Myebs & Assoc., Architects 
3322 Erie Avenue 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45208 

W. R. Gomon & Assoc. 

P. O. Box 1671 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 32015 

Goon & Goodstein, Arch-Eng. 

825 N. Central St. 

Knoxville, Teim. 37917 

Michael and Kemper Goodwin 
AIA Architects 
P. O. Box G 
Tempe, Ariz. 85281 

Frank Gbad & Sons 
11 Commerce St. 

Newark, N. J. 07102 

Gbanzow & Gvss 

Architects & Planning Consultant 

110 S. 4th St. 

Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Gbaven, Kenney and Ivebson 
4414 Regent St. 

Madison, Wise. 53705 

Haabstick Lundgben & Assoc., Inc. 
N-212 First National Bank 
St. Paul, Minn. 55101 

Haidt-Temfleton & Assoc. 

P. O. Box 4373 

2472 Commercial Park Dr. 

Mobile, Ala. 36606 

Hall & Colvabd 
Architect & Engineer, Inc. 

Box 1247 

Decatur, Ala. 35601 



Hallman & Weems 
143 Laurens St, S.W. 

Adcen, S. C. 29^1 

Habby J. Habi4an & Associates, Inc. 

407 Fort Street 

Port Huron, Michigan 48060 

WE.tjAM H. Habbison, F.A.I.A., Arch. 

816 W. 5th St 

Los Angeles, Calif. 90017 

Habt, Freeland & Roberts 
303 3rd National Bank Bldg. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37219 

Habtstern, Schnell, Assoc., Arch. 

200 McDowell Bldg. 

505 S. 3rd St. 

Louisville, Ky. 40202 

James K. Haveman, Architect 
Trust Building 
618 Michigan 

Grand Rapids, .lioh. 49502 

Hayes, Seay, Mattern & Mattern 
P. O. Box 1490 
Roanoke, Va. 24007 

Earl C. Hayes & Assoc., Arch. 

630 6th St. 

Portsmouth, Ohio 45662 

Healy Moore & Assoc. 

4 E. Clinton 
Joliet 111- 60431 

Heine, Crider & Williamson 
30 Park Dr. 

Berea, Ohio 44017 

Hellmuth, Obata & Kassabaum, Inc. 

1430 Olive 

St. Louis, Mo. 63103 

Hendrik and Assoc., Architects 
500 Sexton Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55415 

Herbert & Binmows 
8526 - 109 St 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Heroes, Kirchcasler & Assoc. 

Box 55 

Aberdeen, S. Dak. 57401 

C. Edward Hickey, A.IA. 

P. O. Box 1781 

North Brunswick, N. J. 08902 
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Wahren Holmes Co. 

320 N. Washington Ave. 

Lansing, Mich. 48033 

Henry Powell Hopkins & Assoc. 

10 E. Mulberry St. 

Baltimore, Md. 21202 

Frank W. Horn, AIA & Assoc. 

718 W. C. U. Bldg. 

Quincy, 111. 62301 

Hottinger, Smith, Chatman-Royce 
Assoc. 

1770 Lancaster Ave. 

Paoli, Penn. 19301 

Howell Lewis Shay & Assoc. 
Packard Bldg. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 19102 

Hudgins Thompson Ball & Assoc., 
Inc. 

Box 377 
700 Mayo Bldg. 

Tulsa, Okla. 74103 

Clyde Hufbauer, Architeci, Inc. 
1975 - 5th St. 

San Diego, Calif. 92101 

William B. Ittner, Inc. 

911 Locust 

St. Louis, Mo. 83101 

Jahr-Anderson Associates, Inc. 
15011 Michigan Avenue 
Dearborn, Mich. 48126 

James and DuRant, Inc. 

& Assoc., Architects 
128 E. Liberty St. 

Sumter, S. C. 29150 

James Associates, Arch-Eng., Inc. 
112 E. Michigan 
Indianapolis, Ind. 46204 

Caret K. Jenkins, Architect, AIA 
8920 Wilshire Blvd. 

Beverly Hills, Calif. 90211 

Johannes and Murray & Assoc. 

855 Pershi’"3 Dr. 

Silver Spring, Md. 20910 

Edward H. Johnson & Assoc. 

1809 8th Ave., S. 

NashviUe, Tenn. 37203 

Fred A. Johnson, AIA 
2442 4th Ave. 

San Diego, Calif. 92101 



Gayne L. Jones & Assoc- 
1240 W? - ton Bldg. 

Seattle, Wv . 98101 

Thomas Shelton Jones & Assoc. 

P. O. Drawer AD 
Starkville, Miss. 39759 

W. WiNTHROP Jones, A.I.A. 

Route 202 

Baddng Ridge, N. J. 07920 

Kane and FAmcHiLD Associates, Ardi. 
734 Asylum Ave 
Hartford, Conn. 06125 

Kea, Shaw, Grimm & Crichton 
5109 Baltimore Ave. 

Hyattsville, Md. 20781 

Kellam & Foley, Architects 
1621 W. First Ave. 

Columbus, Ohio 43212 

Kerr, Cullingworth, Riches 
Associates, Arch. 

602 Investors Bldg. 

Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Kide. tv. Smith & Fitzgerald 
374 Delaware Avenue 
BufiFalo, New York 14202 

Louis C. Kingscott & Assoc., Inc. 

Box 675 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 49005 

Paul Hayden Kirk, FAIA 

Kirk, Wallace, McKinley, AIA & Assoc. 

2000 Fairview, E. 

Seattle, Wash. 98102 

Kivett and Myers, Arch.-Eng. 

1016 Baltimore 
Kansas C:'y, Mo. 64105 
Eino O. Kainlauri, AIA 
KMM Associates, Incorporated 
2311 Shelby 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 48103 
Mr. William Kobuk, Architect 
2203 13th St. 

Svicramento, Calif. 95818 

Kohlmann Eckman Hukhx 
610 - 10th S.E. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52403 

Kramer, Hirsch & Carchtoi, Architects 

42 W. Lafayette St. 

Trenton, N. J. 08608 
Carl C. Kressbach 
Kressbach ft Dabbert, Architects 
408 Wildwood 
Jackson, Mich. 49201 
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W. C. Kruger & Associates 
Arcnitects-Engineers, Inc. 

P. O. Box 308 
Santa Fe, N. M. 87501 

John Latenser & Sons, Inc. 

1307 Farnam 
Omaha, Nebr. 68102 

Lawrence, Dyees, Goodenbercer & 
Assoc. 

125 Valleyvicw Ave. 

Canton, Ohio 44708 

Lee and Lee 
22 Church St. 

Peterson, N. J. 07505 

Leseo Associates, Arch.-PIanners 
1404 E.Oth 
Cleveland, Ohio 44114 

Ludlow and Jefferson, Architects 
332 Springfield Ave. 

Summit, N. J. 07901 

Lutes and Amundson, AIA 
P. O. Box F 
Springfield, Ore. 97477 

Lykos & CoLDHAMMER, Architects 
616 Spreckels Bldg. 

San Diego, Calif. 92101 

Lyons and Mather, Arch. 

211 State St. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 06603 

Thomas McClorey 

Thomas J. McClorey & Associates 

3002 Woodbum 

Cincinnati, Ohio 45206 

McClyre & Adkison, Architects 
707 Sherwood Bldg. 

Spokane, Wash. 99201 

I. Granger McDaniel, Architect 

800 Whittington 

Hot Springs, Ark. 71901 

McGeehee-Nicholson, Assoc., Arch. 
26000 Poplar Ave. 

Penthouse 

Memphis, Tenn. 38112 

McLane, Ranon, McIntosh & 
Bernardo, Arch. 

205 West Brorein Street 
Tampa, Fla. 33606 

McLeod, Ferrara and Ensign 
1705 DeSales St., N.W. 

Washington, D, C. 20036 



MacIlroy and Parris, Architects 
3805 Cutsliav' Ave. 

Richmond, Vl. 23230 

Mackenzie, Knuth & Klein 
Architects, Inc. 

708 Harrison St. 

Flint. Mich. 48502 

Edward Mahlum, Archite<.*t, AIA 
109 W. Harrison 
Seattle, Wash. 98119 

Malus & DeHart, Architects 
631 Lyon Building 
Seattle, Wash. 98104 

Manson Bennett, AIA 
1411 Fourth Ave., Bldg. 

Seattle, Washington 98101 

Mr. William Kane 
Manson-Jackson & Kane, Inc. 

520 Cherry St. 

Lansing, Mich. 48933 

Marshall & Brown, Inc. 

Architects and Engineers 
1016 Baltimore Ave. 

Kansas City, Mo. 64105 

Lawrence E. Matson & Assoc., AIA 
Box 2556 
Idaho Falls 
Idaho 83401 

Meadiveroft and MacKay, Architects 
3300 Cavendish Blvd. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Philip Meathe 

Meathe, Kessler & Associates, Inc. 
18000 Mack 

Crosse Pointe, Mich. 48224 

Meese and Foss, Inc. 

126 Third St 
Huron, S. Dak. 57350 

Merchant & Seidel, Architects 
1 Elm Row 

New Brunswick, N. J. 08901 
Meyer, Ayers & Saint 
Federal Land Bank Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md. 21218 
Micklewrighi' and Mountford, 
Hamnett Bouman & Blanche 
90 E. Stuyvesant Ave. 

Trenton, N. J. 08604 

J. Harold Miller 
Miller, Patton &: Assoc. 

1701 - 21st Ave., S. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37212 
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MiLSTEiN.WnTEK, Davis & Hamilton, Pearce and I^ce, Inc. 

Architects and Engineers 






Arch. 

18 Tracy Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 14201 

Mintz and Eastw, ala 
Tlie Executive Building 
Sprin^eld, Virginia 22150 

Anthony F. Musolino, ALA 
and Associates 
7115 Leesburg Pike 
Falls Church, Va. :i2043 

Julian W. Naetzbeb 
Naetzker & ThorseL', Architects 
202 Front 

Jamestown, New York 14701 

Nottsger, Law^ience, La whence & 
Flesher 

2756 N.W. 23rd St. 

Oklahoma City, Okla. 73107 

Northern and Hamlin, Arch., Inc. 

4010 Washington 
Kansas City, Mo. 64111 

Northington, Smith, Kranert & 

Assoc. 

1959 Florence Blvd. 

Florence, Ala. 35630 

O’Connor and Kilham 
101 Park Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 10017 

Oliver and Smith, Architects 
333 W. Freemason St. 

Norfolk, Va. 23510 

Alden E. Orput 
Orput-Orput & Associates, Inc. 

206 S. Main 
Rockford, Illinois 61101 

Paderswsei, Dean & Assoc., Architects 

525 C. Street 

San Diego, Calif. 92101 

Pace and Steele 
2 St. Clair Ave., W. 

Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Page-Wkrner & Partners 
300 - 4th St., N. 

Box 1392 

Great Falls, Mont. 59401 

Papineau-Gerin-Lajoie-Le Blanc 
3600 Van Horne Ave. 

Montreal, Quebec, Canada 



St. Louis, Mo. 63101 

Pentecost, Wade and McLelion 
7460 Tidewater Drive 
Norfolk. Virginia 23505 

Wilber B. Clark, Jr. 

Peterson, Clark, Griffith, Inc. 

39 South Stlt St. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 

Pickett, Siess and Hock, AIA 

803 W. Broad 

Falls Church, Va. 22046 

Peter L. Truszinski 
Pinault-Truszinski & Co. 

601 H Germain Street 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301 

Pope, Kruse & McCune, Architects 
1116 West St. 

Wilmington, Del. 19801 

Kal H. Porter, Don Jensen & Assoc. 

1376 N. 4th 

San Jose, Calif. 95112 

Pratt Lindgren SNroER Tomcej & 
Assoc. 

Architects 
187 St. Mary’s Rd. 

Winnipeg 6, Manitoba, Canada 

John A. Preston and Assoc. 

Nashville Bank and Trust Bldg. 

Nashville, Tenn. 37201 

W. P.T i ia Preston, A.I.A. 

Architects, Engineers 
903 Jefferson St. 

Wilmington, Del. 19801 

Price and Dickey 
18 S. Olive St. 

Media, Pa. 19063 

Quinlivan, Pierik & Krause, Architects 
113 S. SaUna St. 

Suite 841 

Syracuse, N. Y. 13202 

Radotinsky-Deardorff & Assoc. 

1401 Fairfax Tfwy. 

Kansas City, Kans. 66115 

Ernest N. Becker 
Ralls-Hamill-Becker Associates, Inc. 
15223 Farmington 
Livonia, Michigan 48154 
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Eugene L. Rawls, Inc., Architects 
Box 238 

Johnson City, Tennessee 37601 

H. Walton Redmile Associates 
4916 So. Elm Avenue 
Bethesda, Md. 20014 

Rensa-Minos-Holland 
P. O. Box 2297 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Reynolds, Smith and Hills 
P. O. Box 4850 
Jacksonville, Fla. 32201 

Richards, Babretti & Jelunek 
12320 - 103 Ave. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Ridenour & Cochran, Arch. 

850 106th Ave., N.E. 

Bellevue, Wash. 98004 

Robillard, Jette, Baudouin, Arch. 
4915 De Salaberry 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 

Rogers, Nagel, Langhabt, Architects 
1626 Stout St. 

Denver, Colo. 80202 

E. R. Ronald and Associates 
543 S. Third St. 

Louisville, Ky. 40206 

John Rushmore and Associates 
J. S. Ditty Building 
Bellevue, Washington 98004 

St. Cyr Architects and 
Associates, Inc. 

10833 Farmington Rd. 

Livonia, Mich. 48150 

Samfle-Mullins, Inc. 

401 N. Carroll St. 

Madison, Wise. 53703 

Sarcent-Webster-Crenshaw & Follt 
2112 Erie Blvd., E. 

Syracuse, N. Y. 13224 

Schaefer, Schirmer & Efun, 
Architects 
3210 E. Douglas 
Wichita, Kans. 67208 

Emil A. Schmidlin, A.I.A. 

50 Evergreen PI. 

East Orange, N. J. 07018 

Victor M. Kluth 
Franklin G. Scott & Associates 
20 Beech St. 

Berea, Ohio 44017 



Skcners & Dalton, Consulting 
Engineers 
99 Church St. 

White Plains, N. Y. 10601 

Seifert & Staszko Assoc., Inc 
325 7th St., S. 

Fargo, N. Dak. 58102 

Sharp and Hani»en, Architects 
227 E. 44 

New York, N.Y. 11017 

Sha\'er & Co., Architects 
Box 1118 

Salina, Kans. 67401 

Frederick E. Sheridan 
Sheridan, Behm and Associates 
1007 North Highland St. 

Arlington, Virginia 22201 

Shore & Moffat and Partners 
aOO University Ave. 

Toronto lA, Ontario, Canada 

The Sigman/Tribbie AsaociATn 
514 Main St. 

Coshocton, Ohio 43812 

Simon, Rettberg & Garrison, Inc., 
Arch. 

811 W. Springfield 
Champaign, 111. 61822 

J. E. SiRRINE Co. 

216 S. Pleasantburg Dr. 

Greenville, S. .‘*9607 

Smeallie, Orrick and Janca, Arch. 
5820 York Rd. 

Baltimore, Md. 21212 

Smith, Carter, Searle, Associates 
1190WaverleySt. 

Winnepeg 19, Manitoba, Canada 

Ebeble M. Smith Assoc., Inc. 

950 W. Fort St. 

Detroit, Mich. 48226 

Smith & Entzeroth, Inc. 

Architects and Planners 

7701 Forsyth 

St. Louis, Mo. 63105 

Linn Smith, Demiene, Kasprzak, 
Adams, Inc. 

894 South Adams Road 
Birmingham, Mich. 48011 

Smith & Smith, Assoc. 

304 S. Main 

Royal OiJc, Mich. 48067 
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Smith-Voorhees-Jenien, Architects, 

1040 - 5th Street 
Des Moines, Iowa 50314 

Somdal-Smitherman- 

Sorensen-Sherman, Assoc. 

1612 Fairfield Ave. 

Shreveport, La. 71101 

Harold Spitznagel & Assoc. 
Architects-EngiDeers-Planners 
1800 S. Summit 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 57101 

Stafford & Peckinpauch, Arch 
1024V& J St. 

Sacramento, Calif. 95814 

Frank M. Standhardt, A.I.A. 

P. O. Box 1574 
Roswell, N. Mex. 88201 

Robert Scearns 

Steams, Mention & Morris, Arch. 

40 W. 8th 

Eugene, Oregon 97401 

Steinhart, Theriault, & Anderson 
1264 Eastl^e E. 

Seattle, Wash. 98102 

Stevenson, Raines, Barrett, Hutton, 
Seton & Partners 
344-12th Avenue S. W. 

Calgary, Alberta, Canada 

John M. Stevenson & Assoc. 

610 Gulf State Bldg. 

Dallas, Tex. 75201 

Mr. Robert W. Stickle 
Stickle International 
2422 Prospect 
Cleveland, Ohio 44115 

Stinson-Hines & Assoc. 

639-A-5thSt. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. 27101 

SuLLAM & Aehue, Arch. 

1661 E. Olive 
Seattle, Wash. 98102 

Sullivan, Issacs and SinxiVAN, 
Architects & Associated Eng. 

1800 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45215 

J. W. Hiester 

Swanson Hiester Wilson Boland 

1801 Central Blvd. 

Brownsville, Tex. 78520 



Edgar Tafel, Architect 
74 5th Ave. 

New York, N. Y. 10003 

Robert B. Tallman 
Tallman and Tallman 
188 Pleasant Grove Road 
Ithaca, N. Y. 14850 

Tarapata, MacMahon Assoc. 

1 191 W. Square Lake Rd. 

Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 48013 

Taylor and Graetree* Arch. 

1812 Broadway 
Nashville, Term. 37203 

Evan M. Terry, Architect 
2129 Montgomery Hwy. 

Birmingham, Ala. 35209 

Thern Associates, Inc. 

712 Ohio St., Box 217 
Oshkosh, Wise. 54901 

Thorsen & Thorshov, Inc. 

700 National Bldg. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 55402 

Toby, Russell & Buckwell, Ardi. 

1455 W. Georgia St. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, Canada 

David Todd & Associates, Arch. 

303 E. 65th St 
New York, N. Y. 10021 

Toole & Ancerame, Architects 
8 Colvin Ave. 

Albany, N. Y. 12206 

Fred V. Traynor 

Traynor & Hermanson, Architects 

Box l56 

St. Cloud, Minnesota 56301 

Tully, Hobbs and Partners, Architects 
P. O. Box 658 
Columbus, Ohio 43216 

John L. Turner, & Assoc. 

P. O. Box 1348 
Jackson, Miss. 39205 

Van Buren, Firestone, Architects 
61 S. 6th St 
Columbus, Ohio 43215 

Ronald E. Vaughn & Associates 
19 S. Main 

Yardley, Pennsylvania 19067 



VOSBECK-VOSBECI. & ASSOC. 

220 N. Washington St. 

Ale/andria, Va. 22314 

WAIS^tAN Ross Blankstein Cooi* 
CiLLMOE Hanna 
10 Donald St. 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 

Waesly Ki;shn£r Assocutes, Inc. 
21429 Mack. Ave. 

St. Clair Shcires, ’Michigan 48080 

Waijohon & Duetz, Architects 
215 - 8th N. 

Seattle, Wash. 98109 

Waleeb & McGoucn, .Architects 
637 Wldte Jleni}' Stnart Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash. 98101 

Walio.n & MadceT'?. Architects 
6201 Riverdale Rd. 

Riverdale Md. 20840 

Ward & Hall, AIA 
Architects and Engineers 
6417 Brandon Avenue 
Springfield, Virginia 22150 

Weileb, Strang, McMhlun and 
Assoc. 

810 University Bay Dr. 

Madison, Wise. 53705 

Western Consultants (1955) Ltd. 
2060 Halifax 

Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada 

Whitesu>e-Sckultz-Chadsey 
3100 Jamestown Bldg. 

Tulsa, Okla. 74135 



Fredexuck P. Wiedersum Assoc. 
65 Roosevelt Avenue 
V'alley Stream, N. Y. 11582 

WrLEY AND MlLLER, InC. 

1218 Meadowba;ik 
Elkhart, Ind. 46514 

William Arild Johnson & Assoc. 
P. O. Bo.’: 1211 
3506 Broadway 
Everett, Washington 98201 

Blair Rowland 

Wilson, Morris, Crain & Anderson 
3465 W. Alabama 
Houston, Tex. 77027 

Fredrick J. Winkler 
Winkler, Ranck & Bee ghl y 
420 Dollar Bldg. 

Hamilton, Ohio 45011 

Wiseman-Bland & Fo.Tnni 
Architects & Engineers, Inc. 

2600 Poplar Bldg. 

Memphis, Tenn. 38112 

Wood & Gardener, Architects 
10123 - 107 Ave. 

Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 

Deane M. Woodward, Architects 
81 Main St. 

Auburn, Me. 04210 

George S. Wright, AIA 
Wyatt R. Underwood, P.E. 

2018 Coal, S.E. 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. 87106 

Yearwood & Johnson, Arch., Inc. 
911 -17th Ave. 

Nashville, Term. 37212 
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Leon W. Bishop 
Jeffersonville Hospital 
Tazewell, Va. 24651 

WiixiAM C. Bruce, Editor 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL 
400 N. Broadway 
Milwaukee, Wis. 53202 

Charles Bursch 
2522 E. Street 

Sacramento, California 95816 

George H. Bush 
4408 Kenmore Rd. 

In^anapoiis, Ind. 46203 

N. L. Carnet, Jr. 

Route 8 

Clarksville, Tenn. 37040 

W. W. Carpenter 
Professor of Education 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 65201 

Arthur E. Chapman, Jh., Supvr. 
1319 Victor St. 

Richmond, Virginia 23222 

W. F. Clapp 
1736 Blair 

Lansing, Mich. 48910 

Alfred L. Davis, Chief 
School Plant Service 
2519 Nancy Lane, N.E. 

Atlanta, Ga. 30329 

Elmer C. Deerinc 

3466 Chiswick Court, Apt. 43-lA 

Silver Spring, Md. 20906 

Cdr. Elton deShaw, USNR Ret. 
Box 282 

Tavernier, Fla. 33070 

A. D. Dotter, Acting Director 
Division of Educ. Fac. Ping. 

State Dept, of Education 
Albany, N.Y. 12224 

W. W. Durham 
School Building Consultant 
2220 E Harrison St. 

Tacoma, Wash. 98404 

Howard Gay 
411 Beechwood PL 
Westfield. N.J. 07090 



Archie B. Grimes, Consultant 
Plant Facilities 
Dept, of Public Instruction 
G113 College Ave. 

Des Moines, la. 50322 

Alvin H. Hanson 
10628 Connecticut Ave. 

Sun City, Ariz. 85351 

T. C. Holy 
% Mis. Frank English 
Prairie City, Iowa 50228 

Joe R. Humphrey 
2518 Wooldridge Dr. 

Austin, I’ex. 7870P- 

Gerald E. Irons 
190 Shipherd Cir. 

Oberlin, Ohio 44074 

B. J. Jeunee 
2277 N. Lake Dr. 

Milwaukee. Wis. 53202 

Paul J. Keith 

North Kansas City Public Sch. 
3905 50th Terrace, N. 

Kansas City, Mo. M130 

WiLUAM E. Lehd 
Three E. 25th St 
Baltimore, Md. 21218 

John W. Lewis, Asst Supt 
Dept, of Education 
Baltimore, Md. 21201 

B. M. McLean, Tech. Advisor 
Dept, of Education 
44EglintonW. 

Toronto 12, Ontario, Canada 

James J. Mahar 
129 Gallivan Blvd. 

Dorchester, Mass. 02122 

Graham Miller 
Denver Public Schools 
1985 Grape St 
Denver, Col. 80220 

Forest Murphy, Dean 
School of Education 
University of Mississippi 
University, Miss. 38677 

W. M. Prentice 
Superintendent of Plant 
41 Chaplin Crescent 
Toronto 7, Ontario, Canada 
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Paul L. Rivers 
509 Stewart Rd. 

Modesto, Calif. 95350 

J, L. Taylor 
4005 Bradduck Rd. 

Alexandria, Va. 22312 

W. W. Theissn 
Consultant on School Planning 
2750 N. Halting 
Milwaidcee, Wis. 53226 

O. L. Troxel 
Professor of Education 
Colorado State College 
Greeley, Col. 80630 

}. L. Turnbull 

Assistant Superintendent of Pub. 
Instruction 

Oregon State Dept of Education 
Salem, Ore. 97301 




N. E. ViLES 
2423 Virginia Ave. 

Joplin, Mo. 64801 

Guy E. Wiley 
1009 Elmwood Ave. 
Oshkosh, Wis. 54901 

Seymour Williams 
Consultant on Schoolhousing 
Rahway, N.J. 07060 

Gordie Young 
724 Shelby St 
Frankfort, Ky. 40601 
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